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Separation Weapon 
Vay Be Extended 
To Auto Insurance 


Conferences to Vote on Asking 
E. U. A. to Limit Commis- 
sion Rates 


COMPETITION IS SEVERE 


Non-Conference E. U. A. Writers 
Now Enjoy Freedom of Action 
On Automobile Risks 














The separation weapon, hailed as suc- 
cessful for fire insurance in the East, is 
likely to be introduced into the fire and 
theft end of the automobile insurance 
business, according to current indica- 
The National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference and the Eastern 
Conference hold their annual meetings 
next Wednesday, October 24, in New 
York and at that time it is expected a 
resolution will be passed asking the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association to assume 
control of commissions and rules for the 
automobile business written by the mem- 
ber companies of the E. U. A 

Such a step was foreshadowed two 
years ago when the E. U. A. was formed 
but nothing could be done then because 
some of the fire insurance companies 
joining the E. U. A. practically made 
it a condition of membership that there 
should be no immediate extension of 
jurisdiction over the automobile field. 
During the last two years, however, 
many of those insurers who belong to 
both the E. U. A. and the Eastern Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference have 
witnessed their choice auto risks taken 
away from them by non-conference auto 
writers who at the same time have sub- 
scribed to E. U. A. rules and regulations 
for fire insurance. Several leading fire 
Insurance companies say that the present 
situation is intolerable and that some- 
thins must be done soon to extend fur- 
ther regulation to the writing of auto- 
mobile insurance by fire companies. 

Getting Fire and Auto Lines 

\s the situation now stands the free- 
dom: of action in automobile underwrit- 
ing granted to some members of the 
Eas'ern Underwriters’ Association works 
a hirdship not only on auto lines but 
fire lines as well according to those who 
obj. ct to the current status of affairs. 
xy rot belonging to the Eastern Auto- 
mo! le Underwriters’ Conference these 
anies can enter any clear or mixed 
agecy in E. U. A. territory and offer 
€xtr2 commissions for auto lines, at the 
Sani time seeking to get the agent to 
giv. a bulk of his fire business to these 
con \anies in return for the extra auto- 


tions. 


mo: 'e commissions. 

So itiment counts for something with 
fire nsurance agents, but it often melts 
ne face of higher commission offers, 
the complaining insurers say. Even 
tho’ -h an agent has represented one or 
mo: companies for several years and 
gy them the cream of his business, 
he more than likely to favor some 
ney 


‘mer who will pay 5% or more ex- 
(Continued on Page 28) 











Assurance Company, Ltd. 


| 
PHOENIX =| 

of London | 
150 William Street, New York | 


We Tune the Instrument 
A man’s mind is an instrument. To be successful as a producer of life 


insurance it must be tuned to the necessities of the business. It must be 
adjusted to the finding of prospects, to effective approach, to interview- 
control, to definite closing. Into this mental mechanism must be fitted 
knowledge of how life insurance covers specific needs, and knowledge 
of company policies and practices. 


This tuning and training the Penn Mutual supplies to its representa- 
tives, together with General Agent and Home Office co-operation, skilled, 
willing, ample. 


In our agency expansion program we have room for men and women 
who greatly desire to excel and profit. 


Wm. A. LAW, 
Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 











The White Fireman * 


in October 


Read in The Saturday Evening Post for Octo- 
ber 6th how the White Fireman enlists the 
aid of property owners themselves in reduc- 
ing the hazards of fire. See how Fire Pre- 
vention Week ties up with the White Fire- 
man’s year round message and makes the 
nature of his work doubly clear. 


The White Fireman in the a advertisements of 
* the Insurance Company of North America represents the 
loss-prev ention enginee ring service supported y insurance 
companies. This adv ertising is informing millions of prop- 
erty owners of the constructive work that is being done. And 
each advertisement tells property owners that they may 
secure loss-prevention engineering service through respon- 
sible insurance agents. 























President 
HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ndependence oquare 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 























Japan To Write 
Child Insurance 
Starting In 1929 


Takeo Ikuta, of Post Office Dept., 
Calls On U. S. Industrial 


Companies 


IS MAKING WORLD TOUR 


Nation Now Erecting $2,590,000 
Office Building To Handle 


Insurance 





The Japanese 
writes life 


government, 
insurance 
office department, 
fantile insurance in 
ment’s life 


which 
through the post 
will start writing in- 
1929. The govern- 
insurance business is grow- 
ing so rapidly that there is now under 
way a new life insurance building of the 
post office department which will cost 
$2,500,000. A picture of the way the 
building will look when completed will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

The statement that the government is 


to add infantile coverage to its Indus- 


trial insurance writings was made in New 
York this week by Takeo Ikuta, chief of 
the planning and investment section of 
the Post Office Life Insurance Bureau, 
Tokio, who has visited the offices of the 
Metropolitan, The Prudential and the 
John Hancock. While in this country he 
also called upon the Colorado and Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance Departments. He 
will sail for Europe later this 
In London he will call upon the 
Prudential; and in Birmingham 
Wesleyan General. In Paris he will in- 
vestigate the national pension system; 
and in Moscow he will look into the op- 
erations of the Gosstrach, state insur- 
ance. The main purpose of his world 
tour, however, is to note Industrial in- 
surance conditions in the various coun- 
tries. 

Started Writing Industrial in 1916 

The Japanese Government began writ- 
ing Industrial insurance in 1916. The 
business of the post office life insurance 
is conducted by a bureau under the di- 
rection of the minister of communica- 
tions. There are 8,500 post offices which 
receive applications, collect premiums, 
ete. Regional directors of communica- 
tions supervise the canvassing and other 
Fusiness in their respective districts. 

Policies are divided into two classes: 
whole life and endowment. Endowments 
are for 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 years. 
Premiums are paid monthly. There are 
disability provisions. Policies are issued 
only for the multiples of ten sen of 
monthly premium, the sums insured be- 
ing limited between 20 yen ($10) and 450 
ven, No medical examination is required. 
In the case of policies of long duration 
there is provision for refund of premums. 
An elaborate welfare service is given to 
insured persons, copied on a _ limited 
scale from the welfare service of the 
Metropolitan Life. 

As proceedings for bringing controver- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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ANY of those who are 


waiting for their ships 


to come in never owned a ship 
in the first place. %& % 
From barges to battleships, 
moth-~planes to zeppelins, the 
craft which is best suited to 


your returning cargo can be 


burl t thru— 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 








LEYENDECKER BRANCH vy 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Bowling Green 8645 
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Lircoln National Plans 
lor Merchants Merger 


wA’TS STAYS WITH LINCOLN 





Fam: y Reasons Caused Merchants Pres- 
dent to Sell Interest; Retains 
Employes at Des Moines 





A, told exclusively in The Eastern 
Und ‘writer last week, the Lincoln Na- 
tione Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., will re- 
insu: the business of the Merchants 
Life of Des Moines, and some further 
deta' s of the transaction are given here- 
with The Merchants Life has approxi- 
mate v ten millions of assets and eighty- 
five nillions of insurance in force. It 
was organized in 1894. Because of the 
healt: of his grandson, child of his only 
daug iter, President Wm. A. Watts of 
the \'erchants decided to move with his 
family to California and to dispose of 
his h ldings in that company. Mr. Watts 
will become a vice-president of the Lin- 
coln Life at the first of next January 
and be in charge of the California in- 
vestrients of the company. 

As soon as the legal requirements can 
be met Mr. Hall will apply to the insur- 
ance commissioner of Indiana and to the 
insurance commissioner of lowa to per- 
mit the reinsurance of the business of 
the Merchants Life by the Lincoln Na- 
tional and he hopes to accomplish this 
before the close of the year. The Lin- 
coln National Life, at the end of the 
year, will show approximately $650,000,- 
(00 of insurance in force and two and 
one-half millions of capital, two and one- 
half millions of surplus, a million of con- 
tingency reserve and over sixty millions 
of assets. 

Policvholders of the Merchants Life 
will then have the advantage of the 
strength and service of the Lincoln Na- 
tional and of many of its exceptionally 
valuable and liberal policy provisions. 
Agents of the eld company will benefit 
by the well rounded and efficient Lin- 
coln National sales service and promo- 
tional program. 

In any case it is not expected to dis- 
turb the Des Moines employes of the 
Merchants Life during the present year. 
The office force of Des Moines will be 
retained there and all the work of re- 
writing the records to conform with 
those used by the Lincoln Life will be 
done by the present employes of the 
Merchants Life. The same policy will 
be followed in the branch offices of the 
Merchants Life. 

On November 7 the stockholders of 
the Lincoln Life will vote on resolutions 
providing, in substance, (1) for an in- 
crease in the capital stock from two mil- 
lions to two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, divided into two hundred 
fifty thousand shares at the par value of 
$10. « ich; (2) that the stockholders of 
recor on the 15th day of November, 
1928, be first offered the increased stock 
Pro rata at the price of $50 a share; (3) 
that such stockholders be required to 
evidence their subscriptions by written 
Tequest filed with and actually received 
by th» company at its home office on or 
befor. the 8th day of December, 1928, 
and ‘at such stock shall be fully paid 
‘or i cash by such subscribers on or 
befor: the 15th day of December, 1928; 
(4) that no fractional shares shall be is- 
sued ind all fractional interests, if any, 
shall 1e merged into whole shares which 
shall © sold at such price and upon such 
term. as may be fixed by the board of 
direc’ rs, and from the proceeds thereof 


such :ockholders as are entitled thereto 
Shall »e compensated at the rate of $50 
ash -e for the fractional interest to 
whic! they would have been entitled if 
'ract. nal shares were issued; (5) that 
the b ard of directors shall fix the price 
and t-ms upon which the company shall 
sell unsubscribed shares, if any; (6) 
that ie directors and officers shall be 
— zed to do all things necessary 
or cc rying out the foregoing provisions. 

The Lincoln National Life already op- 
ile in all states in which the Mer- 
len 


Life is licensed with the excep- 
lion Idaho. 


CHALLENGED BY ONE MAN 





Charles B. O’Connell, Aetna Life, Will 
Try To Write As Much As All Oth- 
ers In Agency Over Two Months 

Twenty-five members of the James P. 
Graham, Jr., general agency of the Aetna 
Life gathered recently at luncheon at the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the 
occasion being the bestowing of awards 
for meritorious service in connection 
with the campaign in honor of Vice- 
President K. A. Luther recently com- 
pleted. The office exceeded its quota 
and received therefor a beautiful silver 


plaque. Individual awards were made to 
Joseph Bels, William Wilson, Louis 
Weigel and Charles O’Connell. Mr. 


O'Connell, who stood number two in the 
entire country for the Aetna in 1927, 
in a spirit of friendly rivalry challenged 
the entire Brooklyn Agency for a two 
months contest. The challenge was ac- 
cepted and if the men write the quotas 
assumed, Mr. O’Connell will have to 
make a new record to be returned the 
winner. 





MANHATTAN LIFE APPOINTMENT 





G. K. Ferguson Made General Agent for 
Company at Louisville; With Mutual 
Life Twelve Years 

The appointment of Garth K. Fergu- 
son as general agent for Louisville and 
vicinity was announced this week by the 
Manhattan Life. 


Mr. Ferguson has had considerable 
life insurance experience, having been 
district manager for western Kentucky 
for the Mutual Life for a period of 
twelve vears. Mr. Ferguson left the Mu- 
turl Life in 1926 to take up his duties 
as supervisor for the Actna Life with 
headquarters in Louisville. 

He is forty years of age and has been 
prominent in Kentucky politics, having 
been state senator for the second sena- 
torial district since 1925. 


COVERS A. O. U. W. LODGES 
Blanket Bond Protects Fraternals From 
Loss of Funds When In Banks 
That Fail 
Through a blanket bond recently is- 
sued by one of the New York surety 
companies, all subordinate lodges of the 
A. O. U. W. of Kansas are now afforded 
complete protection against losses of 
funds. In the past fraternal benefit so- 
cieties, especially those whose subordi- 
nate lodges are located through the west, 
have experienced heavy losses through 

bank failures. 

The present coverage of the 
A. O. U. W. provides indemnity against 
loss resulting from the failure of any 
bank in which the lodge funds may be 
deposited, says “The Fraternal Monitor.” 
In addition the bonds provide security 
for faithful performance of duty by fi- 
nancial recorder, treasurer and trustees; 
Indemnity against loss through embezzle- 
ment or fraud, through theft, hold-up 
and robbery. Another clause provides 
indemnity against loss from 
of assessments and dues to members by 
financial recorders without the authority 
of the lodge. 


Kansas 





RESIGNS AS GENERAL AGENT 

Franklin H. Arnold, who for the past 
three years has been the general agent 
at Providence for the Berkshire Life, 
has resigned as general agent, but will 
continue his relations with the company 
as an associate in the Providence 
agency. 

William W. Smith has been appointed 
general agent to succeed Mr. Arnold and 
will direct the general agency of the 
Berkshire Life at Suite 1018, Hospital 
Trust Building. Mr. Smith is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton University and_ has 
been in the life insurance business for 
the past five years, coming to the Berk- 
shire Life three years ago. He is a na- 
tive of Providence and all his associa- 
tions with the life insurance business 
have been in that city. 


advancing 








eral agent. 


capacity. 
confidence. 


110 Fulton Street 








“EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY” 


A large representative general agency of 
one of the most prominent old line mutual life 
insurance companies desires the services of a 
production manager and assistant to the gen- 
The applicant to be considered 
must have a successful record in similar 
All replies will be treated in strict 

An unusual opportunity for 
permanent connection with assured financial 
success awaits the proper party. 


Box 1099 


The Eastern Underwriter 


New York, N. Y. 

















Commission On $50,000 
Case to Association 


WAS WRITTEN WITHOUT AGENT 


Philzdelphia Trust Co. Handled Insur- 
ance And Put Decision Up To Life 
Underwriters 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia 
was drawing up a 


Trust Co. 
trust agreement for 
one of its clients. He wanted $50,000 
of life insurance but he didn’t want to 
be bothered about it. So the bank wrote 
the policy. But who to give it to—that 
was the question? If it favored any 
one agent or company, 
nize the others. 

It put the problem up to Sigourney 
Mellor, president of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

“Why not give it to the association?” 
suggested Mr. Mellor, “and let it use 
the commission and renewals to help 
along its life trust work.” 

The suggestion met with favor and the 
Philadelphia Association’s treasury is 
now some $800 richer as a result. 


it might antago- 





ANALYSIS OF TRUST RESULTS 


Arthur Hunter Discusses Before Actu- 
aral Society Trust Features; Possi- 
ble Complications 


Speaking before the 
of America at its semi-annual meeting 
this week, Arthur Hunter, chief actuary 
of the New York Life, presented a de- 
tailed 
trust 


Actuarial Society 


study of differences between a 


with a life insurance 


and a trust in the 


agreement 
company hands of a 
trust company with special reference to 
security, charges, interest return, invest- 
ment powers and discretionary powers, 
and of the relative merits of trust agree- 
ments and instalment settlements by en- 
dorsement in connection with the pro- 
ceeds of life policies. The principal dif- 
ference in the latter instance is that 
under the trust agreement the company 
is trustee and the beneficiary has only 
a beneficial interest, not a legal title, 
whereas the endorsement is part of the 
policy contract. 

An analysis of over 5,000 requests for 
trust agreements in connection with new 
policies indicates the average trust is 
about $7,700, with the largest average 
$16,000 for “Principle at Interest” and 
the greatest number under the plan “In- 
stalments Until Fund Becomes Exhaust- 
ed.” The distribution as compared with 
that under endorsements shows that 4 
larger proportion of “Principal at In- 
terest” settlements are made by trust 
than by endorsement but that the reverse 
is the case in connection with limited in- 
stalments. 

Mr. Hunter called attention to cer- 
tain special difficulties such as_ those 
connected with contingencies relating to 
remarriage of beneficiary and with dis- 
cretionary powers of administration. It 
was pointed out that the drafting of 
complicated forms of settlement is ex- 
pensive to a degree out of proportion to 
the usual expense provision in premiums 
and that misunderstanding and misin- 
terpretation of the provisions may frus- 
trate the wishes of the creator of the 
settlement and result in further expense 
and perhaps ultimately in litigation. 





JOINS HARVEY WEEKS’ 
Charles H. 7 


STAFF 
‘aylor, who has been with 
the law firm of Kenefick, Cooke, 
Mitchell & Bass of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
twenty years, and has also been private 
secretary to Walter P. Cooke for sev- 
eral years, has become associated with 
the western New York agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 
Because of his experience in the admin- 
istration of estates and trust agreements, 
Mr. Taylor will be connected with that 
department of the Buffalo office under 
Harvey Weeks, general agent. 
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Gained Seven Pounds In The 
First Two Weeks! 


“T wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you the best I can for placing in my hands 
the benefit of so good an insurance as the 
Apex Hosiery Company has,” writes an em- 
ployee of that company, who had contracted 
tuberculosis, and who, thanks to the benefits 
he was receiving under the disability clause 
of his Group certificate, was able to go to a 
sanitarium for treatment. “I am glad to be 
here and my health improves everyday. The 
first two weeks here I gained seven pounds.” 

“Insurance was granted this young fellow 
under our disability clause, and through the 
insurance, I honestly believe that this may 
result in the young man’s regaining his 
health,” writes F. E. Struve, Manager, of 
the Apex Company. “We all know that 
sickness and financial difficulty do not agree 
with mankind, and in this case in particular, 
as this young man hasn’t anybody but a 
widowed mother, and nobody to give him 
financial assistance. 


THE 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


“At this time, we would like to thank you 
for your business-like co-operation and for 
the punctual responses in several of our 
claims. May we also state that our em- 
ployees realize the value of group insurance, 
and it has created contentment, and we hear 
nothing but praise for our splendid group 
insurance.” 

There are many good reasons for writing 
Travelers Group insurance. It pays you 
well for the time expended. 
you to a large number of prospective insur- 
ance buyers. It leads directly to many 
other lines. And—letters of the kind we 
have reproduced above. 

Imagine the satisfaction you would feel if 
you learned that you had made it possible 
for some young man to fight his way back to 
health. Why you’d get more kick out of it 
than a millionaire would out of endowing a 
hospital. There are group prospects in your 
territory. Why not give thema try? 


TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY ‘THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE Oy BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 


Hartford, 


STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, 


ACCIDENT 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, 


Connecticut WINDSTORM 


BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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Methods Of Acquiring Agents 


By W. T. GRANT, President 


Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 


Mr. Grant opened the discussion 


of th Agency Section of the Amer- 
ican -ife Convention at its annual 
meeti:g at St. Louis last week with 
a porer on “Acquiring Agents,” 
whic. is reproduced in part herewith. 


Thc e are but four principal means of 
-hing contact with prospective 
salesi! en: 

1, ‘ewspaper advertising, 
2, . ircularizing, 
3 


lirect inquiry from prospective 
ilesmen, 

4, \’ersonal contact through manager 
r salesman. 


Advertising may be of two distinct 
types newspaper of general circulation 
or in trade or insurance journals. We 
have done practically no advertising in 
newspapers of general circulation. We 
use space in the prominent insurance 
journals and believe we have benefited 
therefrom by acquainting the general in- 
surance fraternity with our name and 
the general character of our institution. 
We cannot trace any direct agency re- 
sults to such advertising. The results 
from circularizing do not justify the 
placing of any considerable dependence 
upon that means alone. It should be 
limited, we believe, to those fields where 
conditions prevent the opportunity of 
personal contact through managers or 
older salesmen. It has remained, there- 
fore, for us to rely almost wholly upon 
the personal efforts .of managers and 
salesmen to interest and attract the new 
men we have acquired. 

In applying for a position on our sales 
force the applicant is asked to specify 
the person, if any, who is responsible for 


his making application for the position. 
Ninety-two out of one hundred leading 
salesmen for the past year credited one 
or more of our older salesmen with be- 
ing responsible for their application, 
while only eight gave some other rea- 
son for their original interest in the 
company. 
Sources of Prospective Salesmen 

We believe that the activity of the 
salesman will be greatly increased by 
constantly reminding him of the sources 
from which new sales material may be 
obtained. Insurance salesmen are regu- 
larly meeting salesmen in other lines. We 
urge ours to study every salesmen they 
meet with a view of determining wheth- 
er he is qualified to make a greater suc- 
cess in insurance salesmanship than in 
the business in which he is engaged. In 
the spring our men’s attention is direct- 
ed to the desirability of presenting to 
school teachers the opportunities that 
insurance salesmanship affords. Particu- 
larly at the beginning of each new year 
they are reminded that more than the 
usual number of salaried men—salesmen 
or otherwise—are considering new posi- 
tions and that it is the opportune time 
to suggest life insurance to them. We 
pay an average of nearly 3,000 disability 
claims per month. Our salesmen are per- 
sonally acquainted with these beneficia- 
ries and are urged to look for promising 
sales material among those who have 
just benefited from the company’s serv- 
ice. Following elections there are ex- 
office holders who are seeking new po- 
sitions. These men usually possess pleas- 
ing personalities and a wide acquaint- 
anceship. If they have not been too 
long in politics they have better than 
a fair chance for success. Our men are 


urged to consider as promising prospec- 
tive salesmen those who hold or have 
held offices in local lodges, churches or 
clubs. They have proven that they pos- 
sess the quality of winning confidence 
and gaining leadership—both important 
factors toward success in selling. 

Former Salesmen Most Likely to 

Succeed 

With the exception of former salesmen 
our experience would indicate that the 
new man’s success cannot be pre-deter- 
mined or even estimated by the nature 
of his former occupation. Among our 
one hundred leaders for last year 35 
were salesmen before entering our em- 
ploy. The others came from various oc- 
cupations as follows: 


ory that the greatest number of success- 
ful ones will be found between ages 
30 and 40. Here is our experience 
among these 100 leaders for 1927: 


Age Number 
| | eee 20 salesmen 
bio | Se 40 salesmen 
7 a 0. ub) eee 29 salesmen 
SE to OO... ccc cies 10 salesmen 
GE to Aids cones 1 salesmen 

BO, | Aor 100 salesmen 
Selling Prospect On Institution of 

Insurance 


Assuming that we have created suffi- 
cient incentive for the older salesman 
to be ever alert in inducing others to 








Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 
Number of 


salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 
salesmen 


formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 
formerly 





*Not insurance salesmen. 


Accountants 


Salesmen* 
Insurance 
RUNGE ac. cacecvesaadeas’ 
Office employes 
SRCAQNGES cos chuGecevcacwkes 
Railroad employes 
Farmers 
Bankers 
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Oil workers 
Real Estate 
Grocers 
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All other occupations....... 


“100 





It may interest you to know that 
among these 100 men only 10 had previ- 
ous insurance experience and only nine 
were unmarried—evidently proving again 
that family responsibilities give the in- 
centive necessary for exceptional suc- 
cess. 

It is worth while to undertake to as- 
certain at what age the man entering 
this business is most likely to succeed. 
Figures based upon this same group of 
100 bear out the generally accepted the- 
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enter the business and that we have 
aided him with helpful suggestions as to 
where his best material may be secured, 
it still remains for us to educate him to 
the presentation of this new job to the 
prospect in a manner most likely to at- 
tract and convince him. Therefore in 
the company’s training course, of which 
more will be said later, almost an entire 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
“Opportunities Afforded and Pitfalls FEn- 
countered in the Life and Disability 
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writer for our agency. 
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; leaders of this agency. 











F. SCHAFFNER was born in New York City and for fifteen 

* years was associated in the financial district of Wall Street. 
Later he became a cashier in one of the large life insurance agencies 
and for the past two years has been a full time life insurance under- 


Mr. Schaffner's long experience with investment matters has given 
him a valuable angle on the investment feature of insurance. 
equipped to submit attractive insurance plans for business men who 
wish to provide now for retirement. 


Mr. Schaffner is an expert on Business and Income insurance, and 
the results that he has obtained enable him to rank among the 


He is 


W. F. SCHAFFNER 


ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Schaffner has accomplished under our 


training, men of similar qualities can accomplish. 





See our advertisement in the 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Th 
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Insurance Business.” So every individ- 
ual salesman is prepared, in endeavoring 
to acquire a new salesman, to appeal to 
him with such facts as these: that he 
would be engaging in a giant enterprise, 
the growth of which has been and is the 
wonder of modern times; that during the 
past twenty-five years while our popu- 
lation increased 50.5% and our national 
wealth 265%, life insurance in force in- 
creased 740%; that despite this tremen- 
dous growth no less an authority than 
Dr. Huebner informs us that only 7% 
of the economic value of human life in 
America is yet covered by insurance— 
leaving 93% yet to be covered by the 
achievements of the life insurance men 
of the future; that it is a permanent 
business contrasting it with those which, 
however prosperous today may be de- 
stroyed entirely by some new invention, 
new custom or style; that it is a busi- 
ness necessary to our national welfare 
with over 40% of the more than $13,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance assets in 
mortgages upon farms, on homes and 
business buildings; that 20% of this sum 
is invested in railroad securities making 
possible the building of our great rail- 
way systems and creating billions of dol- 
lars in value out of what was but forest 
or plain until .transportation brought 
population to cultivate the fertile lands 
and build the great cities of the country; 
that it is a wonderfully stable business 
less susceptible to depression than any 
other for insurance is bought in .good 
times because money is plentiful and in 
bad times because the need is then most 
urgent; that it is a business that need 
not interfere with a congenial and com- 
fortable home life because properly 
planned his entire efforts can be con- 
fined within a small area and he can en- 
joy the privilege of being at home as 
regularly as he could hope to be in any 
other occupation in which he might en- 
gage; that it requires but small invest- 
ment of capital, affords the privilege of 
selecting one’s own associates, is a 
healthy outdoor work, offers exceptional 
opportunities for promotion and an in- 
dependence greater than that enjoyed by 
almost any other business or professional 
man. 

If we are successful in convincing our 
prospective salesman that his greatest 
opportunity awaits him in this business, 
our next effort must be to convince him 
that our particular company affords him 
the maximum opportunity for success. It 
is obvious, of course, that the reasons 
that we would advance for persuading 
him that the business men’s assurance 
affords him his greatest opportunity 
would not all. be the same reasons that 
would apply to any other company. But 
this is a general outline of actual prac- 
tices rather than a theoretical oration. 
So in our training course another chap- 
ter is devoted to picturing the special 
advantages enjoyed by those represent- 
ing the Business Men’s’ Assurance. 
Among those most emphasized are: 

Rapid Growth of Income: The com- 
pany has enjoyed a rapid growth, build- 
ing from a premium income of $9,247.55 
in 1909 to a prospective income of more 
than $6,000,000 in 1928. 

Unequalled Record in Life Insurance 
Growth: Life insurance in force has in- 
creased from $2,750,000 at the end of 
1920 to over $61,000,000 at the present 
time. 

Exceptional Ability Will Be Rewarded: 
The ambitious salesman should make 
sure that he is selecting a company in 
which exceptional ability will be recog- 
nized. We are definitely committed to 
the policy of promoting from within. Ev- 











a right to expect. 


Founded: 1867 








The genius of real service is 
sincere enthusiasm. 


The enthusiasm of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa is a down-deep determination to do more for our 
policyholders and more for our field force. 
are constantly adding new services to policyholders— new 
sales equipment for our field force. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa believes that enthuiastic 
service consists of doing more than those you serve have 





Home Office: Des Moines 


To that end we 














ery branch office manager has ¢ome 
from the ranks of our own sales force. 
The company does not seek or accept 
outside men to fill new positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

Completcness of Service: The com- 
pleteness of our service is emphasized 
not only including all standard forms of 
life contracts but also income insurance 
covering temporary as well as permanent 
disability. 

Exceptional Sales Equipment: Some 
years age we devised a special form of 
sales equipment, technically known 
among us as the Salesmaker. Our older 
salesmen are so enthusiastic over its use 
that we know beyond doubt that many 
new salesmen have been acquired be- 
cause of the splendid impression made 
upon them by the organized sales facts 
assembled in this equipment. 

Home Office Training School: The 
opportunity of securing the benefit of 
training in our home office training 
school has enabled many an old sales- 
man to add many a new salesman to our 
force. With each passing year the need 
of such a service becomes more impera- 
tive in the acquiring of new men. Five 
hundred and eighty-three men have been 
trained in this school since its inaugura- 
tion. Nearly all were beginners in the 
business and many of them would not 
have been acquired without it. 

Sectional Sales Schools and Confer- 
ences: Our prospective salesman is told 
of the Sectional meetings and schools 


which are held annually. Under this 
plan those who cannot afford the time 
end expense of attending the home of- 
fice training school may enjoy the privi- 
lege of having the course brought direct 
to them in their own locality. Thirteen 
such meetings have been held during this 
year, attended by more than 600 active 
and prospective salesmen. They have 
been a mcst important factor in acquir- 
ing new salesmen. 

Special Field Service Department: A 
special department, known as the Field 
Service Department is maintained for the 
benefit of the field organization under 
the directorship of the head of the home 
office training school. Our older men 
testify enthusiastically to the helpfulness 
of th's department in closing important 
and difficult cases. This again aids in 
making a favorable impression upon the 
man who has decided to engage in the 
business, but is yet uncertain in the se- 
lection of his company. 

In referring to these features of our 
own service Iam, of course, doing only 
what any one of you would do in en- 
deavoring to persuade a man to enter 
your employ. But the big point I am 
trying to make is that if you, like our- 
selves, rely so greatly upon the assist- 
ance of your present field force for new 
sales material, it is imperative that your 
salesmen be as well trained and equipped 
in the art of selling the job to the pros- 
pective salesman as they are in selling 
your insurance service to the prospective 
client. That is one of the most—if in- 


deed not the most—-important factor 
the acquiring of new salesmen. 


What We Require of New Salesn , 


We believe that one of the best m: ys 
of acquiring new salesmen is to n ke 
them realize that the position is difi. ult 
to obtain. We believe further tha: we 
only appreciate those things in w ch 
we have made some real investmen. or 
which has been obtained at some ac ual 
expense. So the applicant for a pos’ on 
on our sales force must agree to cd 
following specific things: 

He must make a formal applic: ion 
giving detailed information concer jing 
his education, previous business ex: -r- 
ence, previous earnings, his financia! sit- 
uation, his club or lodge affiliations ind 
his age and physical condition. 

He must agree definitely to devot. his 
entire time exclusively to our com) iny, 


He must make application for a surety 
bond and send us the annual premiuin of 
$5, 

He must also pay us $5 for the com- 
pany’s training course. 

He must also pay us $12 for his sales 
equipment, which I have previously re- 
ferred to as our “Salesmaker.” 

It will be noted, therefore, that in ad- 
dition to a very thorough description of 
his previous experiences and the usual 
agreement to be governed by all of the 
company’s rules and regulations, the new 
salesman for the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance must agree positively to devote no 
time to any other company or business 
and must invest at least $22 in cash be- 
fore he can secure his equipment and 
authority to act as a salesman for the 
company. 

I must not fail to include, among the 
special equipment provided each of our 
branch managers, what I term, for want 
of a better name, “The Managers’ Sales- 
maker,” prepared by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and furnished its 
members at a very nominal cost. In our 
judgment the agency officer of every life 
insurance company in America will re- 
ceive tremendous benefit from his com- 
pany’s membership in that bureau. This 
equipment is the best ever brought to 
my attention for impressing upon the 
prospective life insurance man the tre- 
mendous significance of the business as 
an institution and the almost limitless 
opportunities for individual financial 
progress. Supplemented by © special 
equipment which each individual com- 
pany provides for its own use it be- 
comes almost invaluable to the manager 
or general agent. Each branch office 
should in fact have at least two copies 
—one to be kept at the office and the 
other to be taken into the field when 
prospectice men are to be visited. 


he 





KiEHLE SPEAKS AT BOSTON 

Theodore M. Riehle, of the John M, 
Riehle agency of the Equitable Life So+ 
ciety in New York, was the speaker at 
the luncheon of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association Thursday. His 
talk was on business insurance. Mr. 
Richle has made a special study of life 
insurance with reference to the small 
business concern in such a way that it 
applies either to the little fellow or the 
large corporation. 





NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 
The Equitable Society is now us')4 4 
new disability clause the rates for y sich 
are being distributed to agents this » ck. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO, neti. 
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HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York _ 
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Life Agency Success 
D: pends On Supervision 


MU“H RESTS UPON MANAGER 





w. *. O’Donohue, Vice-President, Jef- 
fe son Standard Life, Stresses Need 
of Team Work 





T. successful manager of today is not 
only visualidang a steady growth of his 
tota. agency production, but he is per- 
sons zing the problem to himself by 
aski: of himself, what can I do today to 
help (ohn Smith, W. T. O’Donohue, vice- 

B pres ‘ent and agency manager of the 
jeff. son Standard Life, said before the 
ager y section of the American Life 
Con, ntion last week in an address on 

F “Sy; ryision of Agents.” There are 
man’ phases of the business that have 
a str ng bearing upon the success of life 
insurance institutions, but scarcely one 
has tie modicum of importance invested 


in that attached to the supervision of 
egents, he said. 

Speaking further on the subject he 

P said, “ihe spirit of agency team work 


/ and agency co-operation so noticeable in 
the successful agencies is the product of 
sucecssftl supervision by the manager. 
Wherever a high degree of agency loy- 

‘ alty is missing, the manager has to that 
extent failed in his talks of supervision. 
In the loosely organized agencies, cov- 
ering a number of small towns and rural 
territory, the problem is more difficult, 
as the manager necessarily cannot have 
the same degree of personal contact pos- 
sible in the city agencies; yet the suc- 
cessful manager can project himself by 
sch personal visits to the agent as are 
possible together with such visits of the 

hagent to the manager combined with 

‘intelligent correspondence. If any as- 

sistants are used, they must carry out 

the principles and methods of the 
manager and not leave to each to initiate 

a different method. 


aii Pim aT 


Supervision Qualifications 


“Successful supervision after all rests 
| upon the personal characteristics of the 
Smanager. The various qualifications of 
+ amanager certainly include absolute sin- 
i cerity, true loyalty to the company and 
hto the agents and a keen and undeviat- 

ing human interest in his men. I don’t 

‘mean that the manager should be con- 
stantly prying into the personal affairs 
Sof the man, but to the good manager, 
the agent will naturally come with his 
' major problems, whether they are insur- 
sance problems or personal problems. 
Many times a good producer has gone 
‘n the rocks through some _ personal 
problem. If the manager has not se- 
cured that man’s loyalty, he will have 
no opportunity to help him with his per- 
sonal problems. 

“Supervision of agents may be, should 
Ibe revarded as the supervision by the 
lew tor the benefit of the many. It is 

a perfectly futile operation if it does not 
win friends for your company. To be 
jeffective in his field, your man must not 
€ a scrvitor, the holder of a contract, 
but « so intimately interested in its 
Program and plans, so perfectly in ac- 
cord vith every movement that contem- 
plates -he steady advance of your insti- 
tution towards a higher goal, that he 
will li himself into the work as if there 
were 1) other, His attitude will be that 
ot a ls-ge stockholder, or that of a pre- 
Siding -enius of its destiny. The good 
Wil o: your man through mutual under- 
Standir », appreciation, co-operation and 
intelli. nt sympathetic supervision based 
a ple method herein given in out- 
line, |! do more towards increasing 
the er wth of your institution than any 
Sp u could set to work to promote 
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SECURITY— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 














who loves most and he loves most who 
is best understood and sympathized with. 
The needs of any company are peculiar 
to that company. They differ in kind 
just as individuals differ in temperament. 
These peculiar needs and the expediences 
of the hour, make it necessary to work 
out methods that will serve for a time 
to be changed, enlarged, modified as the 
times change. The growth of an agency 
force is the best guide. What was good 
yesterday, may not be helpful today, and 
will have to be relegated to the dust 
heap ‘tomorrow, but ‘not even changing 


times, nor changing agency force, will 
ever make the supervision of agents, or 
those acting in the relation, a matter of 
secondary importance. 

“Neither will the necessity of contact 
through visits to the individual offices, 
be out of date, out of harmony with im- 
proved method. The sum total of effort 
and, too, that of agency achievement is 
to find the right man, supervise his work 
intelligently, understandingly, sympa- 
thetically and you will have no quarrel 
with his contribution to your company’s 
success.” 

















SERVICE 


That 
Follows 
Through 








nal impulse. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





S in Golf, so in Life Insurance: it is the “follow through” 
that imparts true direction and distance to the origi- 


Almost any progressive life insurance company is 
equipped to satisfy today’s insurance-buyer in the service 
available to him as a policyholder. 
foresighted, he seeks a permanent, comprehensive service 
that will “follow through”, to meet the needs and problems 
of his beneficiary, beyond ‘those solved by a’mere lump*sum 
settlement of a death-claim. J ag ys: — ah aco 


The Guardian ‘is especially qualified—by virtue of its 
know reliability, long experience, and friendliness — to 
continue just such service to his survivors. 


Send for literature descriptive of The 
Guardian Services —“to the policyholder 
while living - to the beneficiary thereafter’. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 
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To Raise $100,000 
For Woods Memorial 


COMMITTEE OF COLLEGE MEETS 





John A. Stevenson and Dr. S. S. Huebner 
to Write Booklet on 
His Life 





At a meeting of the special committee 
of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters hav- 
ing in charge plans for a memorial en- 
dowment to bear the name “Edward A. 
Woods Foundation,” of which commit- 
tee William M. Duff, Mr. Woods’ suc- 
cessor as head of the Equitable Society 
agency in Pittsburgh, is chairman, steps 
were taken to raise $100,000 this year 
toward the fund. The meeting was held 
in the office of Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual at Philadelphia 
and among those present were Paul F, 


Clark, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and John A. Stevenson. On 


the subject of the Foundation the com- 
mittee said: 

“The spontaneous demand for a 
worthy memorial to commemorate per- 
petually the great service of the late 
Kdward A. Woods to the institution of 
life insurance is now met by concrete 
form. It will be recalled that at the re- 
cent Detroit convention enthusiastic en- 
dorsement was given to the project, and 
that sixty-three different contributions, 
running from $25 to $1,000, were made 
in the space of a few minutes. A large 
number of these were from soliciting 
agents, women as well as men, and from 
trust companies. Among the contribu- 
tions was one from Australia, one from 
South Africa, and one made in person 
by Tsutomu Inada, assistant secretary 
of the Meiji Life of Tokio. The sum 
of $100,000 has been fixed for this year’s 
raising, and a goodly start has been 
made. No less great a figure than that 
of Edward A, Woods, and no service of 
lesser magnitude than he gave, could 
have aroused the grateful and admiring 
enthusiasm of which this memorial was 
born.” 

John A. Stevenson and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner have undertaken to prepare a 
descriptive booklet, which will narrate 
the life of Mr. Woods. 

The committee desire that the 
contributions be steadily maintained, 
without waiting for the booklet, and 
they may be sent to Franklin W. Ganse, 
treasurer, | Federal street, Boston, who 
will receive them in behalf of the 
trustees, 

The contributed funds will be 
trust by a trust company or other fidu- 
ciary institution, and the income from 
the investment will be made payable to 
the college to be expended in the dis- 
cretion of its trustees. If the college 
should at any time cease to exist, pro- 
vision has been made to continue the 
use of the endowment fund for life in- 
surance education through some recog- 
nized school or schools, as might at that 
time be determined. 


flow of 


held in 


GIVEN TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
Marking the completion of twenty-five 


years of service with The Prudential, 
nearly 100 agents and salesmen of the 
company recently attended a dinner in 


Buffalo given as a testimonial to Ernst 
J. Hahn, district superintendent, on that 
anniversary of the Buffalo executive. 
Division Manager William R. Peary, of 
Newark, presided at a short business 
session which preceded ehe dinner. 





NEW RIEHLE MANAGER 
Albert W. Sehwarzlow has been ap- 
pointed manager of the John M. Riehle 
& Co, office, 80 John street, New York. 
For the past twenty years Mr. Schwarz- 
low has been with William E. Good- 
ridge & Son. He assumed his new po- 


sition on October 15. 
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DON'T START LIFES JOURNEY WITHOUT A “SPARE” 


WE CAN HELP YOU TO INCREASE YOUR INCOME 











If You Are Capable of Developing an Agency We 
Will Give You a Direct Home Office Contract 


With Real First Year Commissions Non Forfeitable Renewals 
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Non Forfeitable Renewals Build an Estate for You 


Write or wire for interview 


ESERVE LOAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
[—_ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. — 
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Equitable Trust’s New 
Advisory Council Plan 





TO ELECT 21 1. UNDERWRITERS 
Puts Council Functions Entirely in 
Hands of Underwriters; Vote 


by Mail 





A new method of electing the mem- 


bers of the Underwriters Advisory Coun- 
cil in connection with the insurance 
trust department of the Equitable Trust 
(Co. of New York, has been adopted by 
which che members of the council will 
be elected by vote of all of the life un- 


derwriters holding “agreements for 
of the insurance trust depart- 
ment. Last year the council of fifteen 
was named by the trust company each 
to serve for one year. Under the new 
plan twenty-one council members will be 
elected by the underwriters, one-third of 
whom will go out of office each year. 
The purpose of the new plan is to give 
greater continuity of policy and to put 
the functions of the council more di- 
rectly in the hands of the underwriters 
themselves. 

Hereaftér an election will be held an- 
nually in October for seven members of 
the council and shortly after, in Novem- 
ber, the council will elect the chairman 
and vice-chairman. The new plan was 
launched by naming the following nomi- 
nating committee: Sidney M. Auer, 
George R. Kederich, Harry Gardiner, 
Charles A. Foehl and Grant Hill. Each 
year the chairman will appoint a nomi- 
nating committee which will name seven 
council members to be voted upon. The 
ballots sent out to the several hundred 
underwriters will provide space for two 
names in substitution of two of the 
seven to be voted upon. This will give 
freedom of choice to the voters. The 
vote will be conducted by mail. Ed- 
ward M. McMahon, insurance trust of- 
ficer of the Equitable Trust Co., is ex- 
oficio a member of the council. . 

The following will be voted upon this 
year: < 

For a term of three years, William R. 
Collins, Fred S. Goldstandt, Roscoe H. 
Keffer, Harry E. Morrow, Lawrence 
Priddy, William E, Selph, Graham C. 
Wells. ‘ 

For a term of two years, William F. 
Atkinson, Louis B. Bloom, Harry F. 
Gray, Charles B. Knight, Alfred L. 
Montford-Bobb, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., Har- 
old L. Taylor. 

For a term of one year, Dr. Charles 
E. Albright, William H. Beers, Harry 
Gardiner, Lloyd P. Hepburn, Ben Hyde, 
John C. McNamara, Jr., Leon Gilbert 
Simon 

A set of standards has been adopted 


service” 


» as a test of qualifications for those hav- 


ing the “agreement for service.” This 

his as follows: 

J. Does the underwriter devote all of 
his time to life underwriting or the man- 
agement and direction of life underwrit- 
ers? 

_2. llas the underwriter been engaged 
In the business of life underwriting for 
a sufficient length of time and does he 
Possess such knowledge of life under- 
Writine and conservation of general and 
Msurance estates to make him a sea- 
soned and advanced underwriter ? 

in order that the Council may be 
Proper!y representative, is the underwrit- 
fra ccneral agent (manager) or solicit- 
Ing acent ? 

4. In order that the Council may be 
Drope:ly representative, which life insur- 

/ nce company does the underwriter re- 
gard as his principal company ? 

5. Has he the willingness and time to 
devo ¢ to the work of the Council ? 

), 


is the underwriter well known 
ahi the leading life underwriters of 
meater New York? 


7. Would the underwriter regard 








Where to Place 
Your Group Insurance 


Where the contract is clear with every 
contingency automatically provided for. 


Where the claim service is known to be 
generous and prompt. 


Where methods for interesting both old 


and new employees 


are individual and 


conspicuously successful. 


Where small and large cases receive the 
same personal attention. 


With the Connecticut General. 


Telephone our local office for prospectus. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





membership on the Council as an oppor- 
tunity to render constructive and disin- 
terested service in the interest of better 
and larger life underwriting, or might 
he be inclined to look upon the work of 
the Council only as an opportunity to 
promote his own immediate, personal in- 
terests? 

8. Has the underwriter been using or 
suggesting the use of the facilities for 
co-operation and service made available 
by the Insurance Trust Department of 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York since its organization ? 


EXPENSE ALLOWANCES 





New York Insurance Department Ex- 
amines Practices of One of the 
Life Insurance Companies 
Several general agents in Greater New 
York have gone to the New York In- 
surance Department and registered com- 
plaints relative to the size of expense 
allowance being offered by some compa- 
nics in New York City. The depart- 
ment started an investigation and had 
one of the companies under examination 

as to its expense allowance cost. 
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of the value of good life insurance 
is rapidly becoming extinct and 
we have been watching him for 
more than eighty years. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Over 81 years in Business 
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Prospect Doesn’t Care 
About Technicalities 


HUMAN ANGLES WHAT COUNT 








Vincent B. Coffin Tells Washington 
Underwriters Agent Must Use Com- 
mon Sense in Selling 
Speaking before the Washington Life 
Underwriters Association last week, Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, director of education for 
the Mutual Life, said that while 
there was good ground for feeling that 
more elaborate approaches to the life 
insurance buyer, such as the program 
and the trust company ap- 
proach, are the order of the day, never- 
theless no plan of selling is very effec- 
tive unless the agent uses plain common 

sense throughout. 
cris saa , 4 

Mr. Coffin’s first point was a warning 
to avoid technicalities. The prospect 
does not care about a “new policy” nor 
is he interested in the technique of the 
disability provision, rather can he be in- 
terested by the use of a story which 
shows him the results and not the tech- 
nical measures which produce those re- 
sults. 

Life insurance 
are too 





Penn 


approach 


men, Mr. Coffin 
frequently considered 
business men as lacking in common 
sense. Income insurance is too often 
proposed on an unreasonable basis and 
the prospect would care much more for 
a plan which is practical and workable. 
Mr. Coffin suggests that a story be used 
or that the man be asked to protect his 
wife “against her own sympathy.” The 
prospect does not care to be told that 
his wife is dumb—she may be, but it 
shows lack of common sense to tell him 
so. To the smaller investors talk weekly 
income, and to the big men speak of 
annual income. 

Probably the most frequent opposition 
is encountered on the score of inability 
to pay the premium. The speaker sug- 
gested that the following line be used, 
“$400 is a lot of money, I know it is, 
$400 is a lot of money to you but here is 
$20,000 which is perhaps a bigger thing 
to your wife. It is all a question of 
sacrifice, who can best afford the sacri- 


Coffin suggested further that it 
would pay us all to heed very seriously 
the advice of Clay Hamlin and other suc- 
cessful men who advise against anything 
approaching an egotistical attitude on 
the part of the agent. The phrase “busi- 
ness men tell me,” or “my other clients 
have felt” or other methods of avoiding 
direct recommendations on the author- 
ity of the agent himself are very de- 
sirable. 

The talk closed with an illustration of 
the effectiveness of a simple story in 
bringing a prospect to realize a desired 
point. 


said, 
among 





MARKEL & ROSEN CONVENTION 





Travelers Williamsburg Life Men Meet 
At Atlantic City; In Larger 
Quarters Soon 
The Markel & Rosen Williamsburg 
agency of the Travelers life department 
held a convention at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, last week. The con- 
vention began on Thursday and lasted 
until Sunday. About thirty men, all from 

the agency, were present. 

On the twenty-second of this month 
the agency expects to move into larger 
quarters at 16 Court street, Brooklyn, 
having rented the entire twenty-seventh 
floor of that building. At present they 
are on the eighth floor there, in offices 
which they took this March. 





€.€. DAY IEE 
C. C. Day of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
Oklahoma City, has been ill. At a re- 
cent meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Oklahoma it was decided 
to send flowers to his sick room. 
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Claris Adams Reviews 
Cases About Taxation 


NAT. LIFE’S MOST IMPORTANT 





Had to Do With Taxable Income; Cou- 
pon Case Also Attracted Attention 
Among Insurance Companies 





In a review of current life insurance 
decisions Claris Adams, secretary of the 
American Life Convention, presented the 
following statement about taxation in the 
report he made in St. Louis last week: 

A number of important tax cases have 
been decided during the year. Perhaps 
the most notable is the case of National 
Life Insurance Company v. Untied 
States, 48 Sup. Ct. 591, decided by the 
Supreme Court last June. This case in- 
volved the constitutionality of Sec. 
245(a) (2) of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1921 and the similar provisions of 
subsequent acts. 

Under the income tax law as it has 
existed since 1921, life insurance compa- 
nies are taxed upon their gross income, 
consisting solely of dividends, interest 
and rents, less certain exemptions and 
deductions, the most important of which 
are: (1) deduction for interest on tax 
exempt securities; (2) deduction of 4% 
upon the mean of the reserve funds re- 
quired by law and held at the beginning 
and end of the taxable year. The statute 
provided, however, that the deduction 
for income upon tax exempt securities 
should be subtracted from the deduction 
allowed for interest earnings upon the 
reserve funds. It was the contention of 
the petitioner that the exclusion of in- 
ccme from tax exempt securities from 
the deduction allowed of 4% interest 
earnings upon reserves was in its es- 
sence an unconstitutional attempt to tax 
tax-free securities. 


Reversed Court Claims 

The Supreme Court, in reversing the 
Court of Claims, upheld the contention 
of the petitioner. The court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice McReynolds, said: 

“Petitioner maintains that the result of the 
Collector’s action was unlawfully to discriminate 
against it and really to exact payment on ac- 
count of its exempt securities, contrary to the 
Constitution and laws of the Untied States. 
Also, that diminution of the ordinary deduction 
of 4% of the reserves because of interest re- 
ceived from tax exempt securities, in effect, 
defeated the exemption guaranteed to their 
owners. 

“* * * Because of the receipt of interest 
from such securities, and to its full extent, pur- 
suing the plan of the statute, the Collector 
diminished the 4% deduction allowable to those 
holding no such securities. Thus, he required 
petitioner to pay more upon its table income 
than could have been demanded had this been 
derived solely from taxable securities. If per- 
mitted, this would destroy the guaranteed ex- 
emption. One may not be subjected to greater 
burdens upon his taxable property solely be- 
cause he owns some that is free. No device 
or form of words can deprive him of the ex- 





several employers. 


mission for the business. 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


KNOCKING at the 
AGENT’S DOOR 


Are You Missing Opportunities 
to Write Group Insurance ? 


AN AGENT had written various lines of insurance for 


Each employer had in his employ a suffcent number 
of men to warrant an interest in Group Insurance. 


The Agent had never mentioned Group 
to these Policyholders. 


He talked things over with our Group experts and 
made contracts for them with this list of prospects. 


We did the rest and the agent received full com- 


The clients were satisfied and so was the agent. 


Let us tell you how we can do it for you. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








———~SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 


emption for which he has lawfully contracted. 

“Congress had no power purposely and direct- 
ly to tax State obligations by refusing to their 
owners deductions allowed to others. It had 
no purpose to subject obligations of the United 
States to burdens which could not be imposed 
upon those of a State.” 

A very strong, and in my judgment, 
persuasive, dissenting opinion was writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Brandeis, concurred 
in by Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone. | 

Northwestern Mutual Vs. Wisconsin 

In the case of Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company vs. State of 
Wisconsin, 48 Sup. Ct. 55, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that a 
Wisconsin statute which levied a tax of 
3% on the gross income of domestic 
life insurance companies from all sources, 
including interest upon government 
bonds held by such companies, was un- 
constitutional. 

Counsel for the state contended (1) 





that the statute imposed merely a privi- 
lege or franchise tax, and not a tax on 
property or income; (2) that no charge 
was laid upon bonds of the United 
States directly, but that the statute mere- 
ly exacted a fee for the right and privi- 
lege of doing business in the state; (3) 
that a state has the inherent right to 
require domestic corporations to pay 
privilege, franchise or license taxes meas- 
ured by gross income, although partly 
derived from United States bonds. 


The court held, however, that bonds 
of the United States are beyond the 
taxing power of the states, and where 
the principal is absolutely immune, no 
valid tax can be laid upon income arising 
therefrom. The court said: 


“Here the statute undertook to impose a 
charge of 3% upon every dollar of interest 
received by the company from United States 
bonds. So much, in any event, the state‘ took 


from these very receipts. This amounts, we 


. 


—— 
think, to an imposition upon the bonds them. 
selves and goes beyond the power of the state.” 


Standard Life’s Case 

Another tax case of special interest js 
the decision handed down by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals last July 
in the case of Standard Life Incurance 
Company,of America vs. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. This was the firs 
so-called coupon case to be heard by the 
board. More than thirty of our compa. 
nies have similar appeals pending and 
more than fifty issue policies of the kind 
in question. 

The board, through Commissioner 
Smith, held that reserves maintained to 
mature coupons attached to policies are 
reserves required by law within the 
meaning of the current income tax lay. 
and that companies maintaining stich re- 
serves are entiled to deduct 4% interes 
earnings thereon in computing their tax. 
able income. 

These policies ordinarily provide that 
part of the premium represented by the 
coupon may be withdrawn by the policy. 
holder at will; may be used to purchase 
paid-up additions to the policy, to reduce 
the premium paying period, or to secure 
some similar guaranteed policy benefit, 
It was contended by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that inasmuch as the 
coupons might be cashed at will, a mere 
debtor and creditor relationship was es- 
tablished; that the obligation was a pres- 
ent existing liability, and that the fund 
held to discharge it was not, therefore, 
technically a reserve in the life insurance 
sense. The board decided favorably to 
the contention of the company, however, 
on the broad ground that every fund 
maintained by a life insurance company 
to carry a guaranteed policy obligation 
to maturity is a reserve required by law 
within the meaning of the income tax 
law. 

Metropolitan Vs. Revenue Commissioner 

In the case of Metropolitan Life ys, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals held 
that the deduction for tax purposes of 
an amount representing the fair rental 
value of space in a building owned and 
occupied by a life insurance company in 
connection with its investment depart- 
ment is not allowable under Sec. 245(a) 
(5) of the 1921 Revenue Act, which 
grants certain deductions for investment 
expenses, even though the rental value 
of the entire space occupied by the con- 
pany was returned by it as income. 

In the case of State ex rel Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company vs. Geh- 
ner, Assessor, S. W. (2nd)—, the 
Supreme Court of Missouri held that a 
statute of that state permitting life in- 
surance companies to deduct their re- 
serve funds in computing their personal 
property subject to tax is constitutional. 

In the case of New York Life vs. Bur- 
bank, 216 N. W. 742, the Supreme Court 
of Towa held that a foreign mutual com- 
pany is not entitled to deduct dividends 
declared in computing its premium in 


(Continued on Page 11) 








riends of the Company everywhere. 


Massachusetts Mutual 











FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Long established and consistently progressive, providing perfect protection atgja 
net cost which is notably low, and rendering prompt and efficient service, the 
Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company to represent. 
of square dealing are back of every one of our agents. 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Many years 
They find enthusiastic 


Half of Insurance in Force 

















‘Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost tothe 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident | 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 





Founded 1865 
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Make Tax Change To 
Meet National Case 


BUREAU ISSUES AMENDMENTS 





New Regulations Aim to Correct Situa- 
tion Resulting From Recent 
Tax Decision 





The Treasury Department has made 
important amendments to Regulations 62, 
65 aud 69 which aim to meet the situa- 
tion resulting from the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in favor of the National 
Life of Vermont, which declared uncon- 
stitutional Section 245 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 in so far as it undertakes 
to abate the 4% deduction by the amount 
of interest received from tax exempt se- 
curities, as Congress has no power to 
tax the income from such securities. 

Regulation 62 was amended to read: 
“Under Paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 
245 (A) life insurance companies are en- 
titled to deduct from gross income: (1) 
Interest which is exempt in the case of 
other taxpayers by section 213 (B) (4) 
and articles 74-83; and (2) 4% of the 
mean of the reserve funds specified in 
section 245 (A) (2) held at the begin- 
ning and end of the taxable year, with- 
out any abatement on account of tax 
exempt interest.” 

Regulation 65 was amended to read: 

“Article O68l1—Reserve funds: Under 
Paragraph (1) and (2) of section 245 
(A), life insurance companies are en- 
titled to deduct from gross income: (1) 
interest which is exempted in the case 
oi other taxpayers by section 213 (B) (4) 
and articles 74-82; and (2) 4% of the 
mean of the reserve funds specified in 
section 245 (A) (2) held at the begin- 
ning and end of the taxable year, with- 
out any abatement on account of tax 
excinpt interest.” 

Regulation 69 was amended to read: 
“Article 68l1—Reserve funds: Under 
Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 245 
(A) life insurance companies are en- 
titled to deduct from gross income: 

“(1) Interest which is exempted in the 
case of other taxpayers by section 213 
(B) (4) and articles 74-82; and 

“(2) Four per cent of the mean of the 
reserve funds specified in section 245 (A) 
(2) held at the beginning and end of the 
taxable year, without any abatement on 
account of tax exempt interest.” 





JAY LEE ADDRESSES AGENTS 
Jay Lee, manager of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual at Buffalo, spoke before the Brad- 
ford-Olean Underwriters Association at 
a dinner meeting in the latter city last 
weck, showing the Phoenix film, “Van- 
ishing Fortunes.’ One hundred insur- 
ance men in Western New York and 
Northern Pennsylvania attended the din- 
ner. George Markham, secretary of the 
association, gave a report of the national 
underwriters convention. Another meet- 
ing of the association will be held in 
sradford, Pa., early in November. 





e 
Adams Tax Review 
(Continued from Page 10) 
_~ for the purpose of taxation in that 
State. 

Jn the case of State ex rel National 
Life Insurance Company vs. Jay, —— 
Pay. —, the Supreme Court of Wyom- 
ing held, however, that the premium tax 
of that state was collectible merely upon 
net premiums paid by policyholders of 
that state, and in computing their pre- 
Mitim income, mutual life insurance com- 
panies were entitled to deduct dividends 
pail from the gross premiums received. 

In the case of Volunteer State Life vs. 
Caldwell, Commissioner, 7 S. W. (2nd), 
“03, the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
held that a domestic company reinsur- 
ing risks with unadmitted companies 
domiciled in other states did not act as 
a broker in placing such reinsurance, and 
'S not required to pay the tax imposed 
“pn a broker procuring insurance for 
unadmitted and unauthorized carriers. 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. : 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Frankism Street, Boston. 




















MILLION DOLLAR GROUP CASE 

Approximately a million dollars of 
contributory group life insurance has re- 
cently been adopted for the employes 
of the Cuneo Press, Inc., one of Chi- 
cago’s largest printing houses. The pro- 
gram has been underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Society and offers to all 
employes who have been with the Cuneo 
Press six months or more protection 
varying from $1,000 to $5,000 each, ac- 
cording to employment classes. 





RICHMOND ASS’N. MEETING 
The Richmond Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has resumed its activities fol- 


lowing the summer vacation period. Lit- 
tleton Fitzgerald, Jr., an executive of the 
American Trust Co. of that city, was 
the principal speaker at the October lun- 
cheon-meeting, his subject being “Life 
Insurance Trusts.” 





NATIONAL FIDELITY POLICIES 

National Fidelity Life of Kansas City 
has adopted five new policy forms. Three 
are on the guaranteed insurance addi- 
tions plan. The other two are a modi- 
fied life with half rate the first five 
years and a pure endowment with guar- 
anteed retirement annuity provision.” 





Notice of Removal 


We take pleasure in 
announcing removal 
to our new Home 


Offices 
at 


Madison Avenue 
at 
60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co.' 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY 


President | 























JOINS MUTUAL IN BUFFALO 

Appointment of H. G. McTaggart, for- 
mer wholesale commission merchant, as 
special field representative of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York is announced 
at Buffalo, where Mr. McTaggart will 
be associated with the general agency 
of that company. 
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Missouri State Life Now Largest Life 
Insurance Company West of the 


Mississippi River 


[TH more than one billion, one hundred forty 
million dollars of life insurance in force, the 
Missouri State Life now ranks 14th among the more 
than 350 Legal Reserve Life Companies of the 


It is the largest life insurance company west of the 
Mississippi River. 


The Company writesall forms of modern, up-to-date 
protection— Life, Accident, Health, Group and 
Salary Savings insurance. 


Splendid openings for progressive men. 


COD ae] 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
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Office, St. Louis 
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: Missouri STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘Send me your Agency proposal 
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International Life’s 
“Mystery Man” in Court 


DR. MORGENSTIERN GETS BAIL 





Mystic and Criminologist Who Was 
Vice-President of Company Sur- 
rendered to St. Louis Court 





Dr. E. F. Morgenstiern, criminologist, 
handwriting expert, the “mystery man” 
of the failed International Life of St. 
Louis, who bore the title of vice-presi- 
dent and personnel director of that com- 
pany before it was rescued by reinsur- 
ance in the Missouri State Life, but 
whose chief function seemed to be that 
of confidential advisor to Roy C. 
Toombs, president of the company up to 
the time of his indictment for alleged 
appropriation of something like $3,500,000 
of the funds of the company, has sur- 
rendered to the court and been released 
on $15,000 bond furnished by the Na- 
tional Surety. : 

Dr. Morgenstiern is charged in the in- 
dictment together with Toombs with un- 
lawful appropriation of $538,000 of “va- 
rious bonds of various communities and 
places,” the property of the International 
Life. Advance arrangements were made 
for the surrender of Dr. Morgenstiern 
and little time was wasted in furnishing 
the bond on which he was released. In 
the courtroom he had little to say, re- 
ferring reporters to his attorney. 

Circuit Attorney Sidener explained in 
open court that Toombs is “enjoying a 
haven by the courtesy of the Chicago 
police,” indicating that all efforts to force 
his return to St. Louis have failed. The 
indictment against Dr. Morgenstiern and 
Toombs was read publicly for the first 
time since it was voted by the grand 
jury several weeks ago. 

The witnesses before the grand jury 
whose names were endorsed on the in- 
dictment were: B. O. McReynolds, who 
is said to have accompanied Dr. Morgen- 
stiern to New York City when the se- 
curities listed in the papers were taken 
to a financial institution in that city; 
Robert E. Daly, actuary and acting su- 
perintendent of insurance for Missouri; 
Fred Fisher, an examiner for the insur- 
ance department; Lee Barclay and John 
A. Harvey. 

In a statement issued through his at- 
torney, Edward Rothbar of Chicago, Dr. 
Morgenstiern contended that he was 
merely a messenger on the trip to New 
York with E. O. McReynolds, and that 
the bonds were delivered to the Central 
Union Trust Company in New York 
City in accordance with orders issued by 
Roy C. Toombs. He stated that he was 
given the assurance that the board of 
directovs of the insurance company had 
directed that the bonds be delivered to 
the New York bank. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION DATES 





Annual Affair of Life Underwriters As- 
sociation to Take Place in Wash- 
ington Sept. 22, 1929 

After a careful survey of conditions 
which seem likely to prevail next fall, 
the board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters an- 
nounces, through its president, Paul F. 
Clark, that the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held dur- 
ing the week commencing September 22, 
1929, in Washington, D. C. 

Monday, September 23, has been re- 
served for the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees, while the pre-conven- 
tion meeting of the executive committee 
will be held on Tuesday, September 24. 

The convention proper will begin on 
Wednesday, September 25, with the last 
session in the afternoon of Friday, Sep- 
tember 27. The Mayflower Hotel has 
been selected as convention headquar- 
ters, 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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To-day, Nylic Agents are en- 
abled to obtain insurance 
for approximately three 
out of every five clients 


who otherwise would 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
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_ Pioneering 


Progress always requires pioneering. Some- 
one must take the first steps, must lead in 
the exploring of new fields, must ‘go before 
and remove obstacles for those who follow.” 


In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, 
life insurance must seek new ways of service, 
in addition to extending the old. Andsoit 
must have pioneers. The New York Life 
has always recognized this obligation. 


Many years ago this Company undertook to 
pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 


After a long and intensive study of declined 
cases, it found that special rates could be 
calculated, permitting, with safety, the ac- 
ceptance of many risks which previously had 
been rejected. 


On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its 
first sub-standard policy. Since then, the 
writing of insurance on impaired lives has 
been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been 
adopted by a majority of the larger companies. 








be declined. 








COMPANY 





New Home Office Building now being 


President erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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Big Strides in Group 
Shown For This Year 


GAINED 783% IN SEPTEM®2ER 





All Classes of Business Have Increase 
As Reported by Life Presiden:.’ 
Association to Government 





The phenomenal growth of grou) life 
insurance this year is revealed in the 
compilation of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents as reported «: the 
U. S. Department of Commerce fi the 
nine months of this year. Group life 
business gained 84% for the three-quar- 
ter period and for September the in- 
crease over the same month of last vear 
amounted to over 783%. The compila- 
tion aggregates the new business rec- 
ords—exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of forty-four mem- 
ber companies, which have 82% of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies, 

For the nine-month period, the total 
new business of all classes written by the 


‘forty-four companies was $9,058,081,000 


against $8,352,113,000 during the same pe- 
riod of 1927—an increase of 8.5%. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $6,(61,- 
773,000 against $5,880,806,000—an increase 
of 3.1%. Industrial amounted to $2,009- 
998,000 against $1,937,545,000—an increase 
of 3.7%. Group amounted to $986,310,- 
000 against $533,762,000—an increase of 
84.8%. 

For the month of September the total 
new business of all classes was $1,022- 
309,000 against $758,661,000 during Sep- 
tember of 1927—an increase of 34.8%. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$545,417,000 against $526,564,000—an_ in- 
crease of 3.6%. Industrial amounted to 
$198,949,000 against $200,622,000—a de- 
crease of 8/10 of 1%. Group was $277- 
943,000 against $31,475,000—an increase 
of 783.1%. 


TWO N. Y. LIFE MEN ADVANCED 





E. L. Webster and W. E. Nichols of 
Pacific Coast Mcde Agents’ 
Counselors There 


At the recent conference of New York 
Life leaders on the Pacific Coast held 
at Del Monte, Cal., Vice-President T. A. 
Buckner announced the appointment as 
agents’ counselors of Edgar L. Webster 
and William E. Nichols. 

Mr. Webster began with the New 
York Life in 1897 in Seattle and has 
had a fine record having won member- 
ship in the $200,000 club every year for 
twenty-five years and was president in 
1913. In nine months of this year he 
paid for 174 applications out of 176 writ- 
ten which is a very unusual perform- 
ance for any life insurance agent. Mr. 
Webster will work under Supervisor 
Clark E. Bell of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Nichols went with the New York 
in 1901 at Chicago. He was president 
of the $200,000 club in 1915 and has sev- 
eral times been vice-president. He be- 
came a life member in 1926 after win- 
ning membership for twenty-five years. 
In twenty-six years he has written over 
$9,000,000. He will work under Inspector 
of Agencies Wickett, at San Francisco. 





FISKE HEADS ROLL CALL 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Co., heads as volunicer 
chairman the special life insurance group 


in the roll call campaign organization 
of the Red Cross. 





POWELL’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Cincinnati-Louisville Agency of 
the Equitable Society is planning to cele- 
brate the thirtieth anniversary of Henry 
J. Powell’s connection with the I qu'- 
table. 
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Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





ball 5 
sometimes to find out 


is astonishing 
The Little 
Things 


how a little thing 
Count 


like a chance remark 
or a new piece of in- 
formation will lead a policyholder to take 
new insurance,” says Thomas D. Smith, 
an agent for the Union Central Life in 
an article in the Agency Bulletin. He 
continued: “Here is something that hap- 
pened when I was out seeing an old pol- 
icyholder last October: 

“I called on one of my policyholders 
at his office to give him the regular serv- 
ice call and he said, ‘I have my policy 
at home and if you will call this evening 
we will go over it together.’ I had sold 
him this policy previous to his marriage 
and | had been trying to sell him more 
insurance, but for some reason I could 
not put it across. I had an idea that 
his wife was the objector. So that eve- 
ning when he got the policy out I asked 
her to join us in going over this policy. 

“When I explained the different op- 
tions in this policy, especially the cash 
loan option, she said immediately, ‘Why, 
Mr. Smith, you don’t tell me that we are 
saving money. I thought he had to die 
to get the insurance!’ ; 

“After I explained it thoroughly to her 
about how much paid-up insurance, how 
much the cash loan value the policy 
guaranteed, etc., she turned to her hus- 
band and said, ‘If we are saving our 
money and have protection at the same 
time, let us take another policy.’ 

“All we have to do in service to our 
policyholders is to present the need and 
the amount necessary to give an income 
that he or she can pay for. In other 
words, if we make these calls on our pol- 
icyholders, we meet their friends and 
relatives and come in contact with many 
Prospects for our future use. I trust 
that 1928 will be the greatest policyhold- 
ers’ month that we ever had, and I am 
gong to do my best to make it that in 
my territory.” 


ae. 

In discussing the 
Increasing value of trust com- 
Client’s pany co-operation the 
income Equitable Trust of 


New York tells of an 
agent who with the co-operation of the 
trust company obtained complete infor- 
mation about the client’s estate. 
Continuing, the Equitable Trust said: 
‘It (cveloped that the client has a gen- 
state worth approximately $200,000 
nd owned life insurance in an amount 
of $74.00. The information secured was 
Caretu''y analyzed and definite recom- 
mendations were decided upon and at 
the next meeting our representative dis- 


Cussed our suggestions with the client 
Who immediately decided to adopt the 
plan in accordance with our suggestions, 
"ven though our plan requires the client 
‘0 purchase $66,000 additional insurance. 
The uoderwriter tells us that negotia- 
tions jor this amount are under way. 

Be his case, as in most cases where 

an 


1 actually works out a definite plan 
‘or his beneficiaries after his death, his 


desire for their protection and well-being 
far exceeds the means which he possesses 
to accomplish his aims. There is in prac- 
tically every case a large gap between 
what the client can accomplish with his 
existing estate and what he desires to 
provide. This makes it possible for us 
to recommend additional life insurance. 

“Under the terms of the life insurance 
trust the client’s wife is to be given a 
life income of approximately $5,000 a 
year. He has also made available to her 
a “readjustment fund” of $4,000. ‘There 
is an educational fund of $6,000 and a 
dowry of $5,000. There is a provision 
for invasion of principal, if necessary, for 
financial emergencies. The income from 
the trust is to be continued to the daugh- 
ter after the death of the wife. The 
trustor reserved the right to revoke the 
trust agreement at any time during his 
lifetime so that its terms may be chanved 
if necessary. He also reserved all rights 
to the cash and loan values under the 
policies during his lifetime.. It is expect- 
ed that $25,000 of the additional insur- 
ance will be used for the liquidation of 
obligations agdinst the trustor’s estate so 
that he may die ‘at par.’ 

“The underwriter, in this case, thor- 
oughly appreciates the value of the ‘will 
and insurance trust’ approach. This un- 
derwriter might have sold additional in- 
surance by using the income insurance 
approach and by stressing the need of 
making adequate provisions for all of the 
client’s beneficiaries. However, the in- 
surance approach alone, in many cases, 
does not make as strong an appeal as 
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PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
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in Iowa, its home state. 





Gerard S. Nollen, President 
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Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 











an approach which is based on a plan 
for the proper organization and manage- 
ment of the entire estate for the benefit 
of the beneficiaries. We further believe 
that in many cases the indirect approach 
of a trust representative who is not in- 
terested in any financial reward and who 
sincerely recommends additional life in- 
surance is of considerable value to the 
underwriter. When vou use the broader 
method you increase the confidence of 
the client in you because the client ap- 
preciates that you are anxious to do 
more for him than merely to sell him 
insurance.” 


* * * 

W. L. Goetz, of 
How He the Buffalo Agency 
Writes of the Connecticut 
Group General, tells in the 


current number of 
the company Bulletin how he broke into 
a strange city with group. This year he 
has personally writtcn more than enough 
employes’ cases to meet his agency’s en- 
tire group quota requirements. He says: 
“My method of soliciting and present- 
ing Group and Employes insurance has 
proved quite successful for me. So far 


RT 


nearly all of my calls have been cold 
canvass. 

“I use a short letter outlining the plan, 
if possible on the stationery of a com- 
petitor whom I have previously sold. 
The prospect will usually read the let- 
ter and comment either in favor or 
against the plan. If he is favorably im- 
pressed, I immediately try to close by 
asking him for some of his stationery 
to use in preparing a similar letter for 
his employes. 

“At this point the subject of cost is 
usually brought up and I estimate the 
cost at $3 per employe, based on a flat 
$1,000 of insurance, as the employer’s 
share of the cost, unless there are sev- 
eral old employes in the organization. In 
that case it is sometimes necessary to 
secure an age distribution to submit a 
proposal showing the exact cost. If, after 
reading the letter, there is an unfavor- 
able reaction, I then give the prospect 
a short history of group insurance from 
the beginning to the present time, in- 
serting some human interest stories as 
I go along. An appeal to the moral re- 
sponsibility of the employer to his em- 
ploye is usually effective with the pros- 
pect.” 











in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 





Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 


Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February 1st, 1843, 
“The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 
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N. H. Seefurth Goes With 
J.C. McNamara Agency 


TRUST, TAX, 





ESTATE EXPERT 





Guardian Life Organization to Open New 
Division Having to Do with 
These Matters 


The John C. McNamara Organization, 
Guardian Life, New York, has opened a 
new department, which will deal with 
taxation, trust and business insurance 
problems, and which will be headed by 
one of the country’s great experts in in- 
heritance taxation, trusts, wills, legal in- 
matters and similar technical 
This Nathaniel H. 


formerly special assistant to 


surance 
matters. expert is 
Seefurth, 
the Attorney General of Illinois on in- 
heritance tax problems, well-known lec- 
turer on these subjects and a man who 
has spent years in research work in con- 
nection with estates and other probate 
matters in Chicago. A graduate of the 
University of Chicago, having the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Philosophy and Doc- 
tor of Jurisprudence, he eventually be- 
came editor of the Commerce Clearing 
House of Chicago which ultimately was 
nierged in the service of the Corporation 
Trust Co. where the Clearing House is 
still published as part of its loose leaf 
division. 

In discussing one or two phases of Mr. 
Seefurth’s career Mr. McNamara said 
this week: 

“In 1925, Mr. Seefurth appreciated that 
there was an opportunity for a taxation, 
trust and business insurance service de- 
signed especially for the life insurance 


business, and to answer this need he 
founded the National Service Publica- 
tions, Inc. The best estimate which we 


can make of this service of which Mr. 
Seefurth is editor and publisher, is the 
statement that this agency long prior 
to any contemplated connection of Mr. 
Scefurth with us, was using eighteen sets 
of this work. 
Lectured to Hundreds Here 

“Mr. Seefurth got to know agents in 
New York in 1927-28 when he delivered 
three lectures to a select group of life 
underwriters under the auspices of the 
Equitable Trust Co., New York. Each 
of these lectures was attended by more 
than 500 insurance men. He also talked 
before meetings of trust associations, 
financial advertisers groups, life under- 
writers’ associations, ete., in a number 
of states in the Middle West as well as 
Pittsburgh and Utica. His little book, 


‘Completing Life’s Plans,’ for use by 
advance men and for direct mail cam- 
paigns has had a_ wide distribution. 


Among other topics covered by the book 
are these: The Man on a Salary (Pro- 
fessional, Commissions, etc.); The Man 
in a ‘Close’ Corporation; The Man in a 
Partnership; The Sole Proprietor of an 
Unincorporated Business; The Man with 
Outside Investments.” 


NEW LONDON OFFICES 

The new head offices of the Sun Life 
in London were formally opened on Oc- 
tober 15. They join the Canadian Gov- 
ernment building in Trafalgar Square. 
T. B. Macaulay, president, was in at- 
tendance. A banquet of 500 guests were 
served at the Savoy Hotel. 
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Does The Lincoln National help 
its agents with their local adver- 
tising P 


Yes, it furnishes tested ads in plated 
form at no cost; it advises with them 
on their advertising program, and in 
other ways lends its help in advertising 
as it does in so many of the agents’ 
problems. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE MORE THAN $560,000,000 


























Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound—Liberal— Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 








FRATERNAL’S HOSPITAL 





Woodmen of the World’s Place Outside 
of San Antonio, Tex., Has 210 
Acres of Land 


The Woodmen of the World have a 
war memorial hospital just outside of 
San Antoniv, Tex., which represents an 
investment of $1,000,000. 


The hospital consists of 210 acres of' 


land, 
nurses’ 


equipped — hospital, 
supervisor’s building, 
barns and buildings. It is a free sana- 
torium for tubercularygnember of the so- 
ciety and has 225 beds. 

Every cent of its operation and main- 
tenance cost comes out of a special hos- 
pital endowment; therefore, without cost 
tc membership. The hospital equipment 
was furnished without cost to the so- 
ciety and the original ground with the 
original building was also secured by 
the Sovereign Camp of the W. O. W. 
without assessing the cost to members. 
In connection with the hospital a regis- 
tered Jersey dairy for the benefit of pa- 
tients is maintained, also a hog and poul- 
try yard, vegetable gardens and farm, all 
for the benefit of patients. Treatment, 
food, housing, surroundings ‘and equip- 
ment are scientifically combined in this 
institution. Since the hospital was 
opened more than 1,500 W. O. W. mem- 
bers have received treatment. 


completely 
home, 





NEW AETNA CASHIER 


The Actna Life has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. I. Salins as home office 
cashier at 100 William street, New York 
City. He succeeds Lawrence H. House, 
who has been placed in charge of the 
company’s brokerage business at Boston. 
Mr. Salins comes to New York from Chi- 
cago, where he has. served as cashier for 
the S. T. Whatley General Agency. His 
successor at Chicago is C.'C. Widen, until 
his new appointment eashier for the E. 
H. L. Gregory General Agency at San 
Francisco. 





LICENSES REVOKED 


The license of Leon Regonbogen, 1602 
Avenue P, Brooklyn, as agent under Sec- 
tion 91 to represent the Mutual Life and 
as broker under Section 143, has been 
revoked by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. The license of his 
associate, Morris A. Dubroff, 350 Stone 
Avenue, under Section 91 as agent for 
the Mutual and the Equitable Society 
has been revoked also. ais 





PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 


The Philadelphia Institute of Life Un- 
derwriting opened its first term last week 
with an enrollment larger than its 
founders, Mellor & Allen, Inc., general 
agents of the Home Life, and the James 
Elton Bragg agency of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, had expected. 


=—= 


Judge John J. Lentz 
Returns From Russia 


SPENT MONTH SEEING PEOPLE 





Everywhere Courteously Received; Also 
Visited Finland, Czechoslovakiz 
and Other Countries 





Judge John J. Lentz, national presj- 
dent of the American Insurance Union, 
Columbus, O., which has one of the larg- 
est buildings in Ohio and which has ad- 
mitted assets of $7,000,000, was in New 
York this week following a visit to ten 
or twelve European countries, such as 
Russia, Finland and Czechoslovakia. 

Judge Lentz spent more than a month 
in Russia and among his experiences was 
a four-day trip down the Volga. He 
went as far as the Crimea and had an 
excellent first-hand contact with not only 
the peasantry and railway and other of- 
ficials, but met a number of Government 
chiefs. Everywhere he was given a most 
courteous reception. <A visit which very 
much impressed him was to one of the 
Tsar’s former palaces in southern Rus- 
sia which is now a home for tuberculars, 
There are 250 patients there sent from 
all parts of Russia by town Soviet com- 
mittees. When their condition has been 
arrested sufficiently they are returned to 
the town and act as advisors for the 
populace in tubercular preventative 
movements. 

Judge Lentz’s object in going to Eu- 
rope was to study the home and family 
life of the people in the various na- 
tions. He is one of the chief figures 
in the Moose order which is headed by 
Secretary Davis of Coolidge’s Cabinet, 
and is a former congressman. 





H. J. WILLIAMS JOINS HOME LIFE 





Appointed General Agent with Offices 
at 110 William Street, New York; 
Full Time Agency 

Announcement was made this week by 
the Home Life that Harry J. Williams 
has been appointed general agent with 
offices at 110 William street, New York. 

Mr. Williams was for many years con- 
nected with L. A. Cerf, general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, until 1918 when 
he joined the Travelers. He became 
manager of their life, accident and group 
department at 55 John street, New York. 
Recently, he resigned as manager. 

While Mr. Williams will devote him- 
self largely to building a full-time agen- 
cy, his organization is fully equipped to 
render efficient service to brokers and 
agents in placing surplus lines. 





HUEBNER HERE OCT. 25 
Dr. S. S. Huebner will be the first 
speaker at the business life insurance 
course Of the University Life Under- 
writers October 25, 5 o’clock. The lec- 
ture will be in the Commerce building, 
New York University. 


BEATS LAST YEAR’S RECORD 

W. J. Dunsmore, general agent of the 
Equitable Society, at 120 Broadway, New 
York, reports that his organization has 
produced $6,480,000 of business for the 
first eight months of the year as com- 
pared with $5,060,000 for the same period 
last year. The agency also paid for 
$758,000 of business for the month of 
August. 











1851 


agent. 


happiness of its representatives. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY wi 
Incorporated 1851 


1928 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 














George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 


Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 
Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 


OFFIC 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, .N. J. 


— 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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Up In The Air With Life Insurance 


By WALTON L. CROCKER 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston 


(Fditor’s Note: Mr. Crocker was 
one of the speakers on the program 
of ihe American Life Convention 
last week at St. Lows and while m 
that city he also delivered an address 
before the SE Lous Chamber of 
Commerce on life insurance and 
jvialion, which is reproduced here- 
wit! ci 

The title should not be misunderstood. 
Life insurance is up in the air only very 


mildly, and only so in respect to the 


B problem it is facing with aviation as a 


new factor of risk-selection and classi- 
fication, 

As both aviation and life insurance are 
prominently in the thought of the people, 
this occasion has been deemed suitable 
for some exposition of the two as they 
are conccrned with one another. ; 

The theme seems particularly in point 
because, as the result, 1 am informed, of 


ithe mitiative and co-operation of this 


chamber, the city of St. Louis is about 
to achieve a new and adequate air-port; 
a notable thing, upon which I am heart- 
ily glad (and as a Boston man almost 


P enviously so) to offer to you and the 


citizens of your city very enthusiastic 
congratulations. 
The mechano-scientific phenomena of 


’ our age are packed full of things pos- 


| instinct for the sensational. 


» magnitude of 


b tion. 


scssed of a dynamic appeal to the human 
A contem- 
plation of the record will leave the imag- 
ination dulled by the very number and 
the achievements in the 
material realm during the past genera- 
But full of the quality of interest 
as these wonders of research, of build- 
ing, of communication have been and are 
yet possessed, they pale before the com- 


' pelling power of the air-ship—the flying 


machine made by men. Nothing else of 
which I know has so stirred the pulse 
of the world, so aroused its curisity, so 
strangely captivated its collective mind, 
or issued so clarion a call to the spirit of 
adventure. 

When the Wright 


brothers _ lifted 


» themselves in their crude and puny air- 


ship off the lonely Carolina beach the 


| thing so many men had sought for, and 
' the lamented Langley (a prophet before 


| —demonstrated. 


his time) had almost seen, had been done 
Man could fly, 

Followed in due time the development 
of the drama. The Atlantic was crossed 


, tor the first time in air-flight by the 


N.C4, piloted by Read in 1919. Alcock 
and Brown made first non-stop trans- 
Atlantic flight. Lieut. Maynard flew from 
Mincola to San Francisco and_ back, 
Lieuts. McCready and Kelly made a non- 
stop tlight Atlantic to Pacific. Smith, 
Arnold, Nelson, Harding, Wade and Og- 
den made the first trip around the world. 
A British dirigible crossed to us and re- 
turned home. Commander Byrd made 


his wonderful flight to the North Pole. 
Our Los Angeles was flown from Ger- 
many to the United States, and so on. 
Thrills in each and every case. Yet for 
sheer dramatic sensation nothing in air 
exploit has matched the hour when Col. 
Lindt ergh, in your own “Spirit of St. 
Louis,” blazed upon the dazzled con- 
SClousness of a world awakened to real- 
ze that a New York to Paris solo flight 
had be come an accomplished fact. 

_ Here in the degree of air-mastery so 
'ar accomplished is a veritable phenom- 
*lon—a wonder of wonders. But it has 
not cnly enthralled the sentiment of 
aoe; tat once has engaged his practical 
attention and in its adaptation to varied 
uselulness in our every-day life, life in- 
ye € finds its attention engaged. For 
ll ‘estion is becoming of increasing 


i ‘t to men whether they are to go 
? i the air with life insurance—or 


without. And the positive demand for it 
in this instance is the final conclusive 
proof of its necessity in our present 
scheme of civilized existence. 

Two Classes of Risks 

For those who propose to go into the 
air develop a singular want, need, desire 
for life insurance—even those who under 
ordinary conditions might not easily be 
won by the enterprising emissaries of 
life companies toward the dotted line. 
Strange lack of faith in the boasted 
safety of air-travel. But so it is, and 
probably will always be so when men 
leave the ground. They know they must 
come down, but nobody alow or aloft can 
ever be quite certain of how they will 
ccme down. There’s the rub! And that 
is the reason why thus far, during all this 
hectic experimental period the incompat- 
ibility between standard life insurance 
rates and constant and regular air-travel 
has not been yet satisfactorily composed. 

Now, what is this hazard in its effect 
upon the death-rate? How great is the 
danger of total and permanent loss from 
flying? That is what we are trying to 
find out, as life insurance must here 
serve, if it can. 

The risk is in the main divided at the 
base into two classes: one the pilot or 
other person who habitually goes aloft, 
the other the casual passenger. 

As between the two, the latter has the 
obvious advantage as he may travel al- 
ways on a regular line and choose his 
time. The former, having to go more 
er less at regular seasons, or regardless 
in the main of conditions, is more ex- 
posed to the -hazards, such as they are, 
on the same principle that the longer 
you live the sooner you die. But both 
classes are of course subject to a num- 
ber of exceptions which militate against 
the. highest pcssible degree of safety. 
And there are those who do not come 
exactly under either classification. 

That this pursuit has in the past been 
fraught with deadly danger none dispute. 
That the condition is rapidly improving 
is apparent to.the student. Taken in 
relation to certain facts the present mor- 
tality arising from air travel seems sur- 
prisingly small. But those who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of life 
insurance find themselves still faced with 
an unknown situation, attended with a 
most rapid development, in whose work- 
ing out a prematurely liberal attitude 
might easily work a wrong upon present 
policyholders. 

Indeed, some of us life insurance man- 
agers who several years ago started on 
a liberal program, charging passengers 
on regular lines no extra rate, and with 
extra premiums to pilots and others, of 
as low as $10 the thousand of insurance, 
were faced with such a flood of appli- 
cants, including the pilots who started to 
fly to Hawaii, and experienced such a 
volume of quick claims from crashes that 
we felt forced to abandon so liberal a 
position in favor of one a trifle more 
conservative. 

Can the condition then become stabi- 
lized in the near future so as to promise 
a reasonable prospect of life insurance 
for all who go into the air? The answer 
to that may be nearer than we think, 
but its assurance seems at the moment 
to await some further developments, 

At the risk of threshing over old straw, 
I would like to quote from the re- 
searches made by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, consulting statistician of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, some 
facts and figures as of interest in this 
d:scussion. 

Air Mileage and Casualties 

Our regular airway mileage on forty- 
five routes (nearly all under Department 
of Commerce) is now 18,549, and the to- 
tal air miles flown over these routes in 
1927 was over 5 million 800 thousand; 
8,576 passengers were carried only, com- 








A PLAIN STATEMENT 


While gratified by the large increase in its new business, 
this Company is primarily interested in the carrying out 


of a well defined, long time program of development 
consisting of— 


1st--Specializing on the larger and more desirable 
risks through its Preferred Life Plan and offer- 
ing to this group the unusual savings to which 
this plan of operation entitles them. 


2nd—The building of a high type of sales organi- 
zation capable of dealing with the business and 
professional men who make up this Preferred 
group. 

3rd—The training through personal instruction and 
group conferences of its Managers and General 
Agents in the essentials of sales management so 


they may successfully recruit and train this 
better class of salesmen. 


We believe this program will not only secure the con- 
tinued sound growth of the Company but will create 
a most unusual opportunity for those associated with it. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ethelbert Ide Low, Pres. James A. Fulton, Vice-Pres. 
256 Broadway, New York 
































| of the new business paid 
52.0 1 % to in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1927 was upon 


applications of members previously insured 
in the Company. 
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pared with almost 197,000 carried by Eu- 
ropean lines. The air-mail, up to 1926 
handled 9 million pounds of mail with 
loss of only 2,386 pounds. In 1927, 1,- 
654,000 pounds of mail were carried. The 
longest route is Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, 1,919 miles, and next is Los An- 
veles to Seattle, 1,080 miles. Proposed 
are Key West and Panama, 1,640 miles; 
Key West and Porto Rico, 1,200 miles. 

the United 


Deaths from flying in 
States in 1926 numbered 100 and 1927 
214. The Untied States air forces in 


1927 flew an average of 4,800 miles per 
jatality and the mortality from aviation 
was 1.0 per million of population, about 
the same as England and Wales. It is 
said to denote improvement. In 1927 356 
United States planes crashed; but 259 
caused no injury to persons. British air- 
planes in 1926-1927 completes 98% of 
trips uninterrupted. British transports 
have killed only one passenger per 1,816 
flights in nearly eight years of time. The 
claim is made that passengers in German 
transport planes will fly safely to desti- 
nation in over 99% of their journeys. 
There were over 100,000 of them carried 
in that country in 1927. Preliminary re- 
turns for the first six months of 1928 
give 161 U. S. fatalities, including pos- 
sibly some duplicates. This compares 
with &2 fatalities for the corresponding 
six months of 1927. 

The aircraft mileage flown during the 
three years 1925-27 over all established 
British air lines was 2,471,000. But in 
these three years of operation there was 
not a single casualty of any kind. Dur- 
ing the preceding three years, that is, 
1922-24, the amount of air mileage flown 
was 2,590,000, but in these operations 
ten passengers were killed and five pi- 
lots. In the experience of the Luft 
Hansa, the organization which carries on 
most of the Continental European air 
transport business, the number of air 
miles flown during the three years 1925- 
1927 was 12,605,000. In connection with 
these operations there were 22 deaths or 
an average rate of 1.7 deaths per million 
miles flown. The Luft Hansa, during the 
same three years, carried 190,387 passen- 
gers, of whom 15 were killed or at a rate 
of 7.6 passengers killed per 100,000 car- 
ried. In 1927 alone the Luft Hansa made 
59,249 air trips of which 3 ended in cas- 
ualties. 

Comparative vital statistics for the 
United States and England and Wales 
give the following interesting results. 


During the years 1921-1926 the number 
of deaths in aviation in the United States 
was 903, or at the rate of 1.5 per mil- 
lion of population. For England and 
Wales during the same period the num- 
ber killed was 265 or at the rate of 1.1 
per million. But for 1926 only, the Am- 
erican rate was 1.5, while the English 
rate was 1.4. 

Perhaps the first definite figures on 
casualties to pilots come from private 
returns furnished by fourteen American 
air transport companies operating dur- 
ing 1927’ and part of 1928, with an air 
mileage of 5,219,000. The number of 


‘pilots employed by these companies was 


104; there were 21 crashes in which six 
pilots were killed, or 6% of the number 
employed. . 

In the U. S. Army the fatality rate 
in air operation has been reduced since 
1921 from one fatality to every 85,000 
miles to one fatality to every 562,000 
miles in 1928 On the basis of hours 
flown the fatality rate in the U. S. Army 
during 1923-24 was one fatality to every 
2,775 hours. During 1926-27 the ratio 
was one to every 3,197 hours. In the 
United States Navy the fatality ratio was 
one to every 3,209 hours in 1923-24 
against 3,977 hours in 1926-27. Flying 
in the Navy is, therefore, somewhat saf- 
er than in the Army, but in’ both 
branches of the service the ratio is im- 
proving. 

Recent figures from the Division of Vi- 
tal Statistics, U. S. Census, show for 
1927 214 aviation accidents of all sorts. 
Of these, 58 were to known aviators, or 
pilots, 8 were to students and instructors, 
119 to the general public, including pos- 
sibly some connected with air transport, 
while the remainder, or 29, were to the 
Aimy, Navy, professional stunt fliers, 
and balloonists. Compared to the num- 
ber of those who actually flew or were 
otherwise exposed to the hazard, the 
number killed was large. 

These figures which have been collect- 
ed by Dr. Hoffman from various sources 
are profoundly interesting, not only in 
themselves but for what they suggest by 
way of possibilities of still further im- 
p-ovement in stabilization of aviation. 
There are several aspects which are ap- 
pearing in greater clearness, of interest 
to both the general public, the life insur- 
ance companies, and those who go into 
the air to fly. 

It is apparent that the increased use 
of these planes—both by regular air lines, 





New Tokio Insurance Building 








Japanese Post Office’s Insurance Build ing 


Write Child Insurance 
(Continued from Page 1) 


cial questions before the law courts are 
complicated and costly a Post Office Life 
Insurance Committee of Inquiry has been 


established for the purpose of protecting 
policyholders without any cost. Before 
a beneficiary or a policyholder can go to 
a court for action it is necessary first to 
appear before this inquiry committee. 

There are about 10,000,000 Industrial 
policies in force. 

















Still Lower Rates 


Term insurance has its place in the upbuild- 
ing of insurance programs—paving the way 
for more permanent coverage. And in this 
day of programs an attractive rate is an im- 
portant factor. 


Fidelity Mutual met the demand for low 
priced permanent coverage last May with its 
New Low Rate Policy. It now adds two new 
low rate term policies. 


These new policies equip Fidelity agents 
with a complete kit of low rate tools which 
make for easier selling and greater profit. 





Low Rate 5 Year Convertible Term: 
Issued at ages 20 to 60 inclusive 
Minimum policy $5000 


Convertible within 5 years—non- 
renewable 


Low Rate 10 Year Convertible Term: 





Issued at ages 20 to 55 inclusive 
Minimum policy $2500 


Convertible as of original age 
within 5 years; as of attained age 
within 10 years—non-renewable. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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by ‘he Army and Navy, by the profes- 
sional sightseeing enterprises; by well- 


to-d» people who are rapidly increasing 
their use of their own planes and by 
pusiesS Organizations, such as the 


Staidard Oil Company, which is finding 
it cxpedient to save the time of man- 
agers and other men in traveling from 
poit to point—bids fair to create a sit- 
vation rendering uniform legislation of 
eres importance. 


Some Needed Regulations 


st and foremost, the general public 
which is not flying should be adequately 
protected against stunt flying, as well as 
agaist those who fly too low or in other 
ways not only court danger to them- 
selves, but endanger those on the ground 
under them, Stunt and low-altitude fly- 
ing over inhabited areas should be pro- 
hibited, and it would be well if all stunt 
fying could be treated likewise, although 
very possibly for some purposes in Army 
and Navy tactics, it must be endured. 
The taking up of passengers on test 
fichts should be prohibited. Flying for 
sightseeing purposes should be subject to 
uniform regulation, involving properly li- 
censed and inspected pilots and planes. 
The education of pilots should include at 
least elementary meteorology as appli- 
cable to their occupation, as on this point 
there is said to be a considerable ig- 
norance. Radio communication with ev- 
ery machine going into the air as to the 
storm conditions would be of help also. 

The airport question looms as one of 
the factors involving safety as well as 
future development. The airports of our 
cities in general even in those of largest 
size are held to be generally inadequate 
and inefficient. The airport at Buffalo 
is said to be an exception to this rule. 
Dr. Hoffman tells me it is one of the 
best of ’which he has knowledge, and as 
he has probably been on the ground at 
as many of these ports as any living in- 
vestigator, his statement has weight. 
Therefore, your projected enterprise 
gives you citizens of St. Louis a real op- 
portunity to make a thoroughly efficient 
airport with adequate lighting of runways 
and other safeguards to landing and tak- 
ing off, with complte provisions for 
housing, repairs and refueling of ma- 
chines and the comfort and care of pas- 
seners and pilots. Certainly this much 
and also adequate landing fields by the 
way for emergency descents on air- 
routes will be demanded if the best de- 
cree of safety of those who travel by air 
is to be considered. 

You will not be alone in this expan- 
sion. Chicago appears likely to have a 
real installation if a certain projected 
bond issue we have heard about goes 
through. Already at Newark, several 
billions of New Jersey mosquitoes are 
having their ancestral homes desolated 
by the imposition upon them of a great 
metropolitan air-port at the cost of sev- 
eral millions of dollars. From this port, 
scheduled to go into operation October 
15, will be operated a trans-continental 
air-mail service. Agitation is rife for a 
new or enlarged and improved airport in 
Boston—and it is needed. Scarcely a 
city of any size but has caught the in- 
fectin and witnesses more or less en- 
thusiastic discussion of airports and all 
that appertains thereto. 
le precaution, it would seem, other- 
wise than what now may be done, is to 
be tcken with regard to inspection of new 
plans, inasmuch as the care in their 
manufacture, for the most part seems 
meti ulous, and in many cases the en- 
gin’ are adjusted as beautifully as the 
mos finely finished watch. Casualties 
due to structural defects are an ex- 
tren rarity, only 5% of the whole num- 
ber «f accidents according to the figures, 
and seems within the power of our 
man facturers, by a continuation of this 
care, by developing new safety devices 
or hy the adoption of such improvements 
as the Handly-Page wing-slot to reduce 
even further this small percentage. It is 
said to be a fact that the United States 
airplanes as a general thing are quite on 
a par with the planes made abroad, al- 
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though it would not so appear as to tech- 
nique of operation, and control. 

And finally, it appears that legal in- 
terpretations of existing rights and pos- 
sibly a new body of laws may come out 
of this new and interesting phenomenon. 
It has been suggested and with consid- 
erable show of reason, that uniform leg- 
islation by the several states of the 
Union, and the Federal Government is 
a necessity. It is obvious that no end 
of confusion, possibly with a serious re- 
sult, might ensue under a conflict of 
laws and regulations respecting this ac- 
tivity, especially when it rounds into its 
full stature. For example, inter-state air 
activity is and must always be largely 
prevalent, and it would be practically im- 
possible for any state to prevent the 
crossing of its borders by planes either 


of its own licensing or of those from 
other states. Again the safety of every- 
body, general public, pilots and passen- 
gers, should be made more sure by al- 
lowing only those capable of passing the 
severest of tests periodically to pilot a 
plane. Do not these thoughts suggest a 
Federal as well as state license for all 
pilots ? 

The control of the air may yet be one 
of the difficult legal problems. Inas- 
much as all air-machines must leave the 
ground and return to it, there is likely 
at present to be little dispute as to juris- 
diction while they remain on state terri- 
tory, or as to matters of station, etc. 
But is it not possible to conceive of the 
future necessity of a central control, not 
only in flying but in some of these other 
matters ? 








Best’s 1928 


six of its members... . 
yet conservative growth. 


participating business. 


Highest rating awarded. 





An Extract From 


“This Company [Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis] is jointly controlled by its policyhold- 
ers and shareholders. The directorate is composed 
of prominent business men of the Northwest, lead- 
ers in the financial, commercial, and industrial 
world, who actively direct the affairs of the Com- 
pany through an executive committee composed of 


expense of management and the cost of new busi- 
ness is low. The mortality rate is very favorable. 
Its investments are diversified and yield a very good 
return. . . . Death claims are promptly paid. Net 
cost under its participating policies is very low. 


Our general rating of this company is ‘excellent.’ 


“Dividends on the stock are limited to the interest 
on the capital and the profits derived from non- 
No surplus derived from 
participating business paid to shareholders. . . 
These provisions are all praiseworthy and very fair.” 

—Best’s Life Insurance Reports, New York, 1928. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, Parswent 


STRONG~— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


The Company combining with all the advantages 
of mutuality, the benefits of a substantial capital. 


Reports--- 


It has had a very rapid, 
Its surplus is ample. The 

















Questions of state rights and of en- 
largement of Federal powers are delicate 
matters for discussion, but here it must 
be evident is an important matter bear- 
ing on the safety of the general public 
larger than any individual state interest. 
And as the number of planes and their 
daily use increase (they 


are being pro- 
duced now at the Pa 


rate of 3,500 or more 
a year), the problem will become more 
serious. Dual licensing, and 
Federal control of the 
therefore not be by any means an im- 
possibility and apparently in a great 
many respects would make for increased 
salety of all concerned. 


; complete 
air-traffic may 


Navigable waters have come under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
as a matter of necessity and convenience 
As the air becomes navigable, will not 
necessity and convenience require its 
Navigation to come under Federal juris- 
diction also? 


_ The Federal regulations already estab- 
lished and generally accepted are admir- 
able as far as they go, but they doubt- 
less will enlarge and otherwise change as 
time goes on. Dr. Hoffman tells me that 
the administration by the United States 
Burcau of Aeronautics in the Department 
of Commerce is one of the most efficient 
he has ever known about in his very 
complete experience in such matters. 
Classification of Hazards 


As _ successive 


improvements result in 
the 


_ Increased safety of those who go 
aloft, there will come a greater certainty 
in the classification of the hazards which 
come irom regular flying. 
body flies, 
automobile 


I Where every- 
1t will become more like the 

hazard, well-defined, but 
regular because spread over so many 
lives and accepted as an unavoidable 


and universal element in the cost of life 
insurance, 


The fact seems to be, however, that 
Passengers on regular airlines with per- 
tect machines and under control of regu- 
larly licensed pilots, enjoy a good degree 
of satety, considering they are out of 
their place in the order of things and are 
resisting the most terrific force that the 
mind of man has been able to faintly 
comprehend. Especially is this so where 
the pilots are frequently and rigidly ex- 
amined and tested medically, for physic- 
al and mechanical fitness. The human 
element at the controls will be forever 
the great question in airplane operation. 

lherefore you who occasionally go into 
the air under proper auspices need not 
have any great fear and so far 1 
life insurance is concerned if 
no condition in your policy 


as your 
there is 


ree against it— 
or the most part, I believe there is 
none such in the policies of 


States life insurance cceainibiieeeamn es 
there has been no material misrepresen- 
tation in answer to any questions in the 
application bearing upon intent to fly 
there seems no. chance of any question 
arising as to the validity of any claim in 
case the unexpected does happen and 
death ensues; always, of course, provid- 
ed you have faithfully performed your 
part of the contract. Mind, I am not 
your lawyer, and am not advising you 
on the status of your individual contract 
but I am merely endeavoring to state 
in few words the outline of a situation 
which interests policyholders in general. 
English companies with their better 
experience of a more stabilized general 
airplane performance, are said to have 
removed restrictive clauses in their poli- 
cies. Researches by Dr. Sykes, medical 
director, and Dr. Smith, assistant medi- 
cal director of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, show that out 
of 50 leading companies in the United 
States and Canada, 42 companies do not 
have an anti-air-travel clause; 8 have 
more or less modified clauses. 
Apparently, however, these 42 compa- 
nies who do not have such clauses—and 
they are the companies who write the 
vast majority of the life insurance in the 
country—endeavor to control in some 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Week of Papers Did Not 
Tire A. L. C. Delegates 


PLENTY OF GROUP MEETINGS 
Executives Wonder If New Divisions 
Can Keep Up Pace Shown At 
St. Louis Convention 
The members of the American Life 
Convention got through their program 

last week without a headache. 

Convention sharks who looked at the 
program before the session started won- 
dered if it were possible for business men 
to sit there and digest so many papers 
as there were about forty addresses and 
discussions listed, and the convention 
consisted of five different divisions: law, 
investments, American Life Convention 
proper, home office management and 
agency problems. 

The convention got down to business 
before 11 o’clock on Monday, having in 
front of it a long series of legal pa- 
pers in which everything was discussed 
from incontestability to disability. At 
3:30 o'clock on Friday afternoon John 
Marshall Holcombe of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau was talking to 
more than a hundred men all of whom 


seemed interested and many of whom 
had been at the convention from the 
start. 


To sum up, the sessions of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention constituted one big 
insurance school at which the presidents, 
vice-presidents, actuaries and many oth- 
er representatives of dozens of compa- 
nies sat for hours in their chairs, the 
most attentive of pupils. These men 
had gone to the convention to learn. 
There was very little golf and as The 
Eastern Underwriter said in its Ameri- 
can Life Convention edition, even Babe 
Ruth and the World Series proved a 
poor counter-attraction so far as affect- 
ing the attendance was concerned. 

Convention Specialization 

When the convention broke up there 
was one point on which everybody did 
not agree, and that was whether or not 
the American Life Convention will some- 
what devitalize itself by having too many 
subdivisions. It was agreed by everyone 
that the new investment division was a 
success from the start and will take its 
place in importance alongside of the old 
legal division. The difference of opinion 
is about the home office management di- 
vision and the agency problem section. 
Some think the home office administra- 
tion section overlaps somewhat the home 
office management association that was 
formed at Fort Wayne, Ind.,_ several 
years ago. Others think there is some 
duplication in the division relating to 
agency problems and both the Life 
Agency Officers and the Holcombe Bu- 
reau of Life Insurance Sales Research 
at Hartford. As far as the writer could 
learn there was genuine interest in both 
the home office and the agency problem 
divisions at St. Louis, but whether these 
can be pulled off successfully every year 
doubt exists. 

One problem before all such organiza- 
tions is that eventually the topics under 
review are pretty well covered with the 
result that there is repetition. The first 
time a man hears a talk on photostating 
or on management of clerks it is inter- 
esting, but after a while all such topics 
are pretty well covered. Those interest- 
ed in the agency problems division are 
confronted by a two-day forum on the 
subject of hiring men and other angles 
of production annually given at the con- 
vention of the Life Agency Officers at 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. Many of 
those at the American Life Convention 
also attend the Life Agency Officers. 

It was noted at St. Louis that the 
agency talks that attracted most atten- 
ion were those of the personal experi- 
ence kind; in other words, how various 
executives were handling their own 
agency matters. 

Investment Data Need to Be Filled 

There is no doubt that the new in- 
vestment section will be a success and 


that it fills a need. The type of infor- 
mation which it is designed to furnish to 
members, if the plan works out, follows: 

“Reports on mortgage selling compa- 
nies, unsatisfactory borrowers, unsatis- 
factory and undesirable tenants, unsatis- 
factory farm managers and supervisors, 
undesirable real estate salesmen, unusual 
methods of taxation, taxation representa- 
tives and to render such other service 
as shall be determined by the executive 
committee of the convention.” 

One of the most interesting features 
of the American Life Convention was 
the discussion about aviation. Everyone 
is keenly interested in that subject. 
There was furnished the members of the 
convention a synopsis of company prac- 
tices on aviation risks compiled from re- 
plies to a questionnaire sent out by the 
aviation committee, the chairman of 
which is Arthur F. Hall. There was 
considerable interest in the answers to 
the question: “Do you insure pilots, 
mechanics, testers, manufacturers of air- 
craft who fly and officials of air trans- 
portation companies? If so, does the ex- 
tra premium vary with the type of indi- 
vidual insured?” Most of the extra pre- 
miums run from $10 to $25 per $1,000. In 
answering the question, “Do the policy 
contracts issued by your company con 
tain a clause covering those who travel 
by air as passengers?” the following 
answered “yes”: Bankers of Iowa, Can- 
ada Life, Columbian Mutual, Franklin 
Life, Imperial Life and Wisconsin Life. 

One of the papers read which inter- 
ested insurance men in all divisions, es- 
pecially fire and casualty men, had to 
do with the legal phases of bank agency 
problems. This was discussed by E. M. 
Grossman. general counsel of the Central 
States Life. 

The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention decided to prepare 
a bronze memorial in honor of Charles 
Dobbs, late editor of “The Insurance 
Field.” 





GOLDSTANDT IN OKLAHOMA 

Fred Goldstandt of the John M. Riehle 
agency of the Equitable of New York in 
this city was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Oklahoma Association of 
Life Underwriters a few days ago. He 
was introduced by George E. Lackey 
as a member of the Million Dollar Writ- 
ers’ Round Table. Mr. Goldstandt gave 
a talk on business insurance. 





BANK GIVES LECTURE 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
New York has arranged with Dr. S. S. 
Huebner to give a course of lectures in 
January and February on insurance and 
insurance trusts. The first lecture will 
be given January 3. 


mental functions: 


Home Office Physical 
Factors Need Study 


PERIODICAL TEST SUGGESTED 





F. L. Rowland Personnel and Planning 
Manager Lincoln National Life 
Describes Method 





The idea of an audit of home office 
operating activities is practically un- 
known in the life insurance business, said 
Frank L. Rowland, manager of person- 
nel and planning for the Lincoln Nation- 
al Life, speaking before the home office 
management section of the American 
Life Convention at St. Louis last week. 
The immediate objects of such a study, 
he said, were that of determining if value 
had been received for the large sums 
expended for salaries and office opera- 
tions. He gave the following as an out- 
line of the scope of such an undertaking: 

Routine of Work.—Analysis of depart- 
Source of work, dis- 
position, forms used, graphic display of 
departmental functions, periodic reports 
made. Occasion employes have for leav- 
ing desk and room and employes from 
other departments entering department 
under examination. Job analysis of the 
work of each clerk. 

Production Records—Number _ of 
pieces of work handled daily by depart- 
ment, number of pieces of work handled 
daily by clerks, check-up of production 
indices. 

Files, Correspondence, Etc—General 
condition of all files as to: Accuracy of 
filing, methods used, status of the work 
(up to date or delayed). 

Value of correspondence and records 
filed: Current value, future value, mate- 
rial field. Occasion for writing letters, 
quality, length, etc. Use of the tele- 
graph and long distance service. _ 

Personnel. — Functional organization 
chart of departments and sections, rela- 
tion of work performed to type and abil- 
ity of clerks, relation of work performed 
to salary of clerks, division of work, ade- 
quacy of supervision, general impression 
of personnel engaged in departmental 
work. 

Physical 


and Physiological Factors, 


Equipment.—Total floor space, depart- 
ments and sections within department, 
square feet of floor space occupied per 
clerk, area covered by files, unassigned 
tables, etc.; available area for expansion, 
estimate of when present quarters will 
Adequacy of light, 


be fully occupied. 











per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 













Concord, New Hampshire 





A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 
Py IMIR OREN 5 515 56s 5iadis'a n'ceans ces sasincce cess 
PRIYA CME OBO 5 5 6.55 ons cd 0isie 540 o.csieeesioeu'sioes 
Certain accidental deaths..........ccccccscesceccecs 
Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 


JNon-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 















$5.000 
10,000 
15,000 


INQUIRE 


heat and ventilation, desk and file ar. 
rangements as rélated to light and heat 
presence of unnecessary noise, cl anti. 
ness of office. 

“It is of course highly desirable that 
one not attached to the departmen: be. 
ing ‘audited’ make the examination,’ ex. 
plained Mr. Rowland. “Usually a 
man, qualified to make such a siryey 
and reporting to the chief executive off. 
cer, is preferable.” 

Some of the advantages to be attxined 
from such a periodic office examin:tion 
are as follows: 

Existing irreguarities which havc not 
heretofore been serious enough to “come 
to the surface” are uncovered and cor- 
rected as a result of such an examiina- 
tion. 

Department heads have the opportu- 
nity to benefit by an “outside” viewpoint 
applied to the detail operations of their 
respective departments. 

Such examinations invariably uncover 
possibilities of introducing economies in 
operatoin—particularly where routine 
embodyng interdepartmental contacts are 
concerned. 

The material accumulated is invaluable 
in job analysis work and clerical train- 
ing activities. 

The data accumulated is of great value 
to a staff department interested in the 
personnel and planning activities for ref- 
erence purposes and for comparisons. 

We should be in a position to answer 
the following questions: What is the 
available workable area (floor space) for 
each department and section within de- 
partment? What is the number of square 
feet of floor space occupied per clerk? 
What areas are occupied by active and 
inactive files, unassigned tables, etc.? 
What is the rate expansion of the sev- 
eral departments, and how is it to be pro- 
vided for when all present space is in 
use? Are private offices so located as 
to facilitate contact between offices with- 
out robbing clerical workers of light and 
ventilation? Does the office in general 
particularly that portion to which the 
public has access, present a clean and 
tidy appearance? What is the distance 
traveled to and from locker and toilet 
rooms by the different departmental em- 
ployes? What provision has been made 
for the protection of employes and com- 
pany records and property against fire? 
The physiological factors :—Is light, heat 
and ventilation adequate in accordance 
with approved standards? Are desks and 
files arranged properly as_ related to 
light, heat and ventilation? Has all un- 
necessary noise been eliminated? Is the 
office kept in a reasonable state of clean- 
liness ? 

Having this data at hand one is pre- 
pared, Mr. Rowland said, to correct ad- 
verse physical conditions existing in of- 
fices in the light of accepted standards 
which have been determined and in ac- 
cordance with the possibilities of the par- 
ticular situations existing in offices un- 
der study. 





AKIMOTO VISITS HOME OFFICE 





Well-Known Japanese Actuary Spend- 
ing Nine Months In U. S. A.; Held 
‘ In High Regard 

A. Akimoto, an actuary with the Sumi- 
tomo Life Insurance Co. in Osaka, Japan, 
is in the United States studying actuarial 
conditions in various home offices of the 
country. He has been here for a matter 
of six months and hopes to compleie his 
study and return to Japan by the end of 
the year. 

A very distinctive feature of Mr. Aki 
moto is his utter open frankness _ He 
possesses an unusual personality. ‘le 1s 
not only highly regarded among the peo- 
ple of his own country both for his abil- 
ity and personality but he is just as well 
thought of by officers of American com- 
panies with whom he has come in con- 
tact. 

When in New York City Mr. Akimoto 
makes his headquarters at the Kokomal 
Home, a Japanese hotel conducted «ndet 
the management of Mr. Kokomai at 4 
West Twenty-Fourth street. 
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Prudential Observes 
Fifty-Third Birthday 


NEARLY 400 GUESTS ATTEND 





President Duffield and Staff Receive 
Guests at Informal Reception; Buffet 
Luncheon Served 





Old acquaintances were renewed once 
move at the informal reception held last 
Monday in honor of the fifty-third birth- 
day of The Prudential in the assembly 
rooms of the home office of the com- 
pany. Close on to 400 invited guests, 
from all walks in life, gathered to wish 
President Edward D. Duffield and his 
associates continued success. 

Mr. Duffield was assisted in receiving 
by Vice-Presidents Franklin D’Olier, 
John K. Gore, George W. Munsick, Ed- 
ward Gray, Frederic A. Boyle, Williard 
i Hamilton, John W. Stedman, Archi- 
bald M. Woodruff and Frederick Hi: 
Johnston. 

Among others who were present were: 
Joseph S. F. Fitzpatrick, secretary of 
state for New Jersey; E. L. Katzenbach, 
attorney general; Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
state commissioner of education; Mor- 
gan F. Larson, Republican candidate for 
Governor; F. D. Abell, state senator; A. 
N. Pierson, state senator; C. P. Gillen, 
commissioner of Newark; W. J. Egan, 
city clerk; Henry Young, president of 
board of education; John H. Logan, su- 
perintendent of schools; R. C. Jenkin- 
son, president board of trustees of New- 
ark public library; T. S. Pettinger, presi- 
dent of tax board; J. A. McRell, chief 
of police ; C. M. Martens, mayor of East 
Orange; G. H. Becker, mayor of South 
Orange; E. J. Heppenheimer, president 
of Colonial Life; John R. Hardin, presi- 
dent of Mutual Benefit Life; K. C. Wes- 
ton Bailey, president of American of 
Newark; Neal Bassett, president of Fire- 
men’s; A, Duncan Reid, president of 
Globe Indemnity; M. C. Colyer, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Union Title & Mortgage 
Guaranty Co.; Percy S. Young, vice- 
president of Public Service; Felix Fuld, 
L. Bamberger, C. L. Farrell, president 
of National Newark and Essex Bank; J. 
S. Rippel, chairman of Merchants & 
Newark Trust Co.; B. W. Scheerer, 
chairman of Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark; Uzal H. McCarter, president 
of Fidelity Union Trust Co.; C. W. 
Feigenspan, president Federal Trust Co. 

Also C. J. Barnard, president New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Co. of Newark; 
George T. Wight, manager, Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, New York; 
John A. Campbell, president Trenton 
Potteries Co.; Chellis A. Austin, presi- 
dent Seaboard National Bank of New 
York; Hendon Chubb, Llewellyn Park, 
Roy E. Tomlinson, President National 
Biscuit Co. of New York; Dr. Edward 
J. Ill of Newark; E. N. V anVliet and T. 
J. Keer, of Newark; Superintendent C. 
V. Dykeman, Long Island City; Dean 
of Prudential field men; Msgr. Edward 
Quirk, Rev. W. H. Foulkes, Rabbi Solo- 
mon Foster, Dr. M. J. Twoney, Hon. 
Fred G, Stickel, Tr., of Newark; Herbert 
W. Taylor; A. R. Cullimore, Dean of 
Newark College of Engineering; W. C. 
Fiedler, Frank L. Kramer, Corbett Mc- 
Carthy, president Newark A. C.; Henry 
Duff eld, treasurer Princeton University; 
Geor, Wintringer, comptroller 











Princeton University; Sheppard Ro- 
mans of New York; William A. and 
Charles D. Coe, policyholders of The 
Prudential for over fifty years; Edward 
B. Fackler, actuary; Frank Presbrey, 
Cass Gilbert, architect of The Prudential 
Gibraltar building; Alfred L. Dennis, 
broker; J. Herbert Reid, former presi- 
dent Newark A. C.; John B. Foster, 
vice-president Fidelity Union Title Mort- 
gage and Guaranty Trust Co. of New- 
ark; H. B. Davis, president Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken. A buf- 
fet luncheon was served during the re- 
ception. 





PRES. WILLIAMS VISITS ST. LOUIS 





Head of Western & Southern Life 
Makes Tour of Inspec-ion of District 
Offices; Banquet Held 
The members of the St. Louis branch 
of the Western & Southern Life recent- 
ly tendered President Williams a ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel on the occasion 
of his visit to each of the district offices 
in that territory while on a tour of in- 
spection. The.banquet was attended by 
the staffs of the St. Louis, East St. Louis 

and Granite City districts. 

The agents in this territory who work 
on the debit had striven to write at 
least three dollars a man in weekly pre- 
mium business as a testimonial to Presi- 
dent Williams. Nearly every agent at- 
tained this goal. 

On Friday and Saturday the president 
and home office officials visited each of 
the district offices. At the conclusion 
of the tour, President Williams ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the efficient 
and business-like manner in which the 
records and details of each office were 
handled. 

The members of the districts’ which 
had obtained the biggest results during 
the previous week were given places of 
honor near the President's table in the 
order of their returns. * The first three 
were St. Louis South, Granite Citv and 
St. Louis North. President Williams 
presented prizes to those whose records 
for the year to date merited recogni- 
tion. 

In his address Mr. Williams said he 
felt confident that St. Louis would take 
its rightful place among the leading ter- 
ritories in the field. Short talks also 
were made by Mr. Biscay, Mr. Jenkins 
and each of the superintendents. 





TWO DISTRICTS DISCONTINUED 


The Champaign (Ill.) district and the 
Indianapolis No. 4 district of The Pru- 
dential have been discontinued. The 
Champaign district will be operated from 
the Danville, Ill, office with Edward W. 
Robertson as superintendent, while the 
Indianapolis district will be divided 
among the other three districts in the 
same city. 





COFFIN A SPEAKER 


Vincent B. Coffin, educational direc- 
tor of the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia. 
and a former director of the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship at New 
York University, was the speaker at the 
monthly luncheon-meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Underwriters As- 
socistion which was held last week at the 
Burlington Hotel. 
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—STEADINESS and STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 
conservation. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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LEADERS IN INDUSTRIAL 





Bridgeport and New Haven Offices, The 
Prudential, Make Good Showing In 
Net Increase For Year 
T. P. Cassidy, assistant, and E. L. 
Cassidy, agent, of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
district, are leading that territory in in- 


dustrial net increase for the year, As- 
sistant Superintendent A. Guerrieri, of 
New Haven, Conn., and Assistant Su- 


perintendent J. 12 Keating, New Britain, 
are runners-up in the order named. 
Agent L. Santarsiero, of Bridgeport, and 
Agent R. E. Potter, of Norwich, finished 
second and third respectively. 

The Maspeth, N. Y., district, at the end 
of September, led Division “B” 
taining the lowest percentage 
nary net cancellations and 
among the leaders of the company in 
this particular feature. George Taylor, 
who entered the service of The Pru- 
dential as an agent in the Winnipeg dis- 
trict in 1927 was recently promoted to 
be an assistant. 

The following were recently admitted 


in main- 
of ordi- 
now ranks 


to Class “A” of the Prudential “Old 
Gvard”: Edwin J. Coen, agent, Des 
Moines; Albert E. Neitzel, agent, Mil- 


waukee No. 1; William G. Heppert, Jr., 
assistant superintendent, Milwaukee No. 
2, and Irwin Agron, assistant superinten- 
dent, Minneapolis No. 2. On October 
17 George A. Zipperer, agent, in 


the Chicago No. 5 district, completed 
twenty-five years of service with the 
company. He was presented on that 


date with the gold locket and certificate 
emblematic of his entry into Class “E” 
of the Prudential Old Guard membership. 


PRUDENTIAL’S BIG CASES 
Some of the large cases written by 
The Prudential during the first three 
weeks of September were as follows: 
$25,000, Assistant H. B. Koenig, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.; $25,000, Agent R. A. Grant, 





Toronto No. $25,000, Agent D. La 
Rose, Union City, N. J.; $25,000, Agents 
T. Simpson and F. Wewer, Asbury 
Park, N. J.; $30,000, Agent F. Koster, 
Middletown, N. Y.; $50,000, Agents A. 


A. Bustin and H. F. Mulligan, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; $25,000, Agent J. Ginsburg, Law- 
rence, Mass.; $35,000, Agent K. F. Marx- 
en, Olean, N. Y.; $25,000, Agent M. 
Levy, Brooklyn No. 8; $25,000, Agent O. 
N. Marquer, Brooklyn No. 12; $30,000, 
Assistant M. Martucci, Bloomfield, N. J.; 

$50,000, Agent J. E. DeBaun, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; $271,000, Agent S. A. Gil- 
lis, Jersey City No. 1; $25,000, Agents 
W. Bisland and T. Clinton, New York 
No. 16; $25,000, Agent J. J. Bernert, 
Steubenville, Ohio; $25,000, Agent F. D. 
Delaney, New Haven, ep $50,000, 
Agent A. Machera, New York No. 10; 
$25,000, Agent J. H. Marks, Baltimore 
No. 4; $30,000, Agent F. A. Shoemaker, 
Norristown, Pa.; $25,000, Agent B. 
Goldin, New York No. 9; $25,000, Agent 
M. L. Burt, Milwaukee No. 1; $30,000, 
Agent H. F. Mulligan, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
$25,675, Agent S. L. Birnbaum, South 
Orange, N. J. 





BABSON’S SECOND CHOICE 
In a recent statement Roger Babson, 
the statistician, said that if for any rea- 
son he could not be in the work he is 
now engaged, he would sell life insur- 
ance. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN CHANGES 





Former Assistant Haver Put in Charge 
of Aurora, IIl., District Office; 
Several New Assistants 
The Western & Southern Life has 
promoted the following agents to be as- 
sistant superintendents: H. Martin, De- 
troit south; L. Deisch, Elkhart, Ind.; E 
Goldstein, Youngstown, Ohio; M. Gal- 
lagher, Chicago west; J. Bowman, Bar- 
berton; A. F. Jackson, St. Louis west; 
R. Kell, Cicero; W. Lampman, Hum- 
boldt; W. Miller, Cicero; L. Oczkowski, 
Humboldt; W. Russell, Sullivan, Ind.; 
R. D. Steed, Washington; G. R. Sy- 
brandt, Howell, Mich.; and L. C. Wike, 

Englewood-Chicago. 

W. J. Haver, former assistant super- 
intendent, has been placed in charge of 
the Aurora, Ill, district office of the 
company. Phil. Menger of Hamilton, 
Ohio, has been advanced to the superin- 
tendency of the Piqua district. 








MIDLAND’S NEW POLICY 

The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
is issuing a new $5,000 special contract 
on the “Paid up life at age eighty-five 
plan.” This is not an endowment at 
eighty-five but will be a life policy which 
is paid up at age cighty-five, maturing 
as an endowment at age ninety-six. Be- 
low are the rates at four typical ages 
on the basis of $1,000 although no pol- 
icy will be issued on this plan for less 


than $5,000: 

Age Rate 
Bet Leatersiwhuguet sec ans daa $15.70 
Ga wae awer vabern Geneeeee 20.85 
ee PEE AC Rare Stree 29.92 
SN he Daal pen ek aa ae ae eG 46.94 


HOLDS CONVENTION 

Representatives of the Western and 
Southern Life from the eastern part of 
Ohio held a convention at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, October 13 
Akron, Ashtabula, Barberton, Canton, 
Lorain, Warren and Youngstown were 
represented, President W. J. Williams 
was the chief ‘speaker. 

HARTFORD FAREWELL DINNER 

A farewell dinner was given to Thomas 
H. Magner, manager of the Hartford 
district of the Metropolitan Life, last 
week. He was presented with a purse 
of gold by members of the company 
staff there. 


Loyalty to your company, yourself and 
the best interests of your policyholders 
will leaven your loaf of success until it 
is everything you desire. 


Oinjerlers | 


Jnsurance Company of America 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
is one of the largest companies of its 
kind from its beginning ever organ- 
ized in the United States. 
It is operating in the following states: 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Drop us a line if unattached 


























“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” | 
MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 
(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
NEW OWNERSHIP, 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


early define contractual rights of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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FIRE INSURANCE USE AND 
OCCUPANCY IN CANADA 
Apparently, insurance commissioners 
can come no nearer to an agreement 
about use and occupancy than can the 
fire insurance men themselves and thus 
an attempt at the recent convention of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, 
held in Regina, reached a stalemate when 
it was suggested that a new use and oc- 
cupancy clause be substituted in the fire 
statutory conditions. The decision was 
finally made that the best way to handle 
use and occupancy from the standpoint 
of supervisory authority and the law was 
not to have this complicated coverage as 

part of the law. 

The discussion on the subject was thus 
summarized in the official minutes ef the 
proceedings : 

Use and Occupancy Insurance—John 
\. Robertson requested that considera- 
tion be given to the suggestion made at 
the 1927 Confercnce, that Section 92(2) 
of the Ontario Act and comparable sec- 
tions in the other provincial acts, with 
respect to the application of the fire 
statutory conditions to contracts of use 
and occupancy insurance, be repealed 
and a new clause substituted therefor. 

Mr. Garrett objected to the proposed 
new section on the ground that it was 
too indefinite and would prove a fertile 
source of litigation. Erichsen Brown, 
K.C., answered Mr. Garrett, whereupon 
Mr. H. W. Macdonnell expressed his 
agreement with the views advanced by 
Mr. Garrett. Mr. Robertson then 
showed the entirely unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the present provision. Mr. F. W. 
Wegenast thought the proposed clause 
unsatisfactory. Mr. W. E. Baldwin an- 
swered Mr. Wegenast. Mr. Brown 
again entered into the discussion and 
Mr. Foster spoke strongly in support of 
the position of the Canadian Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the necessity 
of some relief. 

Thereupon, Mr. Garrett suggested that 
possibly the best solution would be to 
exempt contracts, the-subject-matter of 
which was exclusively Rents, Charges 
and/or Loss of Profits from the fire 
statutory conditions altogether, thus 
avoiding confusion as to the application 
of the present inappropriate conditions 
or the necessity of devising a new set 
of statutory conditions when this class 
of business was still in an early stage 
of development. Mr. Wegenast thought 
this suggestion a good one. Mr. Mac- 
donnell also concurred, subject to con- 
firmation in view of the importance of 
the question. All parties seemed to 
think the suggestion a happy solution to 
a very controversial problem and the 
debate concluded. 


PENALIZING RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FIRE 

One of the most sweeping and far- 
reaching laws ever proposed by any mu- 
nicipal corporation to prevent fires is that 
of London, Ky., which if enacted and 
held valid will doubtless become the key 
law for all municipal corporations to pre- 
vent fires. There has been introduced 
an ordinance providing that it shall be 
the duty of the chief of the fire depart- 
ment and members of the fire depart- 
ment of that city to inspect buildings 
and premises within the city limits at 
such times as shall be deemed proper and 
notify the property owners or those in 
control of the property of any fire haz- 
ards that may exist thereon, and make 
such recommendations for the removal 
or correction of them as deemed best. 
Should fire result from such hazard or 
from the failure of the owner or control- 
ler of the property to remove or correct 
such hazards then the city. shall assess 
against the owner and the persons in 
charge of the property notified all cost 
of the fire department and all other costs 
that might be insured by the city in at- 
tempting to extinguish or control such 
fire. The use of the siren whistle is re- 
stricted to the fire department. A fine 
besides the other penalties is provided in 
the ordinance for any disobedience to the 
law. 





GET-TOGETHER MEETING 





Accident and Health Department Man- 
agers, Commercial Casualty, Hold 
Two-Day Session in Newark 
Some forty managers of the health 
and accident department of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, held a two-day session 
last week at the home office of the com- 
pany in Newark. Under the supervision 
of Manager F. W. Benjamin and As- 
sistant Manager P. G. Garey, an open 
forum ws held, where plans of the 
company were outlined and field prob- 

lems discussed. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
L. L. Burdick of Boston was the head 
producer of the health and accident de- 
partment, the premiums of his agency 
totaling nearly $100,000 a year. Though 
but twenty-eight years of age and with 
the company but a few years he has 
made an enviable reputation for himself. 





Robert Lecky, Jr., well known local 
agent of Richmond, has presented to the 
Safety Council a silver loving cup to be 
awarded the winner of the second annual 
inter-fleet contest which started Septem- 
ber 1. The cup for accident prevention 
for the year just ended went to the 
Yellow Cab Company. 
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FRANK D. MOSES 








Frank D. Moses is the new manager 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents. He will be the perma- 
nent salaried officer of the Association 
and will take over many of the routine 
duties formerly handled by the president 
and other elected officers. In addition, 
Mr. Moses will aid in membership cam- 
paigns. His headquarters are in Harris- 
burg. 

* * * 


C. M. Seeley, founder of Seeley & 
Co., one of the largest general agencies 
on the Pacific Coast, established the 
business in 1888 in Tacoma, Wash., with 
$50 in cash, after arriving there from 
New York. At the present time the 
premium income of the office exceeds 
$2,000,000 annually. A special supplement 
devoted to Seeley & Co. is printed in 
the current number of “Underwriters’ 
Report,” San Francisco. There are 
really four distinct corporations compris- 
ing the firm. They are Seeley & Co., 


Washington; Seeley & Co., Oregon; See-° 


ley & Co., California, and Seeley & Co., 
British Columbia. The presidents of the 
corporations are Mr. Seeley, Orlando W. 
Davidson and L. B. Daniels. Harry A. 
Robertson is managing director of the 
British Columbia corporation. Mr. See- 
ley was educated at New York State 
Normal School and Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College. His first insurance experi- 
ence was as a brokerage assistant in New 
York. When he opened in Tacoma his 
first company was the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn. His first general agencies were 
the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania and the Stuvesant. His 
first casualty general agency was the 
Fidelity & Casualty. 
a 


E. J. Hyde, formerly manager of the 
Retail Credit Co. in New York, has re- 
cently moved from Atlanta to Chicago 
where he has been made regional execu- 
tive. He is junior vice-president of the 
Retail Credit Co. 

~ %% © 


Graham R. Holly, superintendent of 
the bond and mortgage department of 
the Home Life of New York, has been 
acting in that capacity for the company 
during the last twenty-five years. Mr. 
Holly is regarded as one of the leading 
authorities on the subject of insurance 
investments in the country and recently 
delivered an address on the subject be- 
fore the convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association at Cleveland. 


Miss Alice Lakey, insurance exper: of 
the General Federation of Wom »’s 
Clubs, will resume her usual fall «nq 
winter addresses on October 23, at ( in- 
cord, . where, on the invitatio: of 
the management of the United Lif & 
Accident, she will speak before an ajiidi- 
ence composed of the home office «m- 
ployes of that company and outline her 
views of the close and enthusiastic co- 
operation between the field and o'‘ice 
staffs of companies and the organ:ved 
women necessary to provide adequate 
insurance protection of the American 
home. Acting as intermediary, \Jiss 
Lakey announces that the members of 
the Newark Life Underwriters Ass«cia- 
tion and the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will hold their second 
luncheon conference on November 22, a! 
the Robert Treat Hotel, which will be 
addressed by prominent speakers rep- 
resenting both organizations. 

* * 

W. Irving Moss, president of Union 
Indemnity and affiliated companies, has 
just returned to New Orleans from a 
trip of almost two months to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Mr. Moss was accompanied 
by his wife and children, and_ visited 
the branch offices of the insurance com- 
panies in Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and important general agen- 
cies in Denver, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. The premium income of the com- 
bined companies of the Union Indem- 
nity group will show an increase from 
ten and one-half million dollars in 1927 
to fifteen million for 1928. 


- 








Holcombe Trophy 








Insurance Advertising Trophy Won by 
The Prudential 


The announcement that The Priden- 
tial had been awarded the Hole mbe 
Trophy by the Insurance Adver' sing 
Conference, gives the company two legs 
on the prize. The cup was first aw. ‘ded 
to the Metropolitan Life in 1924, and 
in 1925 and 1926, to the Hartford ‘ire. 
The prize is awarded in recogniti” 0! 
conspicuous skill and success in th: ap- 
plication of advertising principles t» the 
business of insurance. 
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Speech Making From the Point of View 
of the Speech Maker 


For a number of years my attitude 
toward speech making was that of a mem- 
ber of the audience, but recently I have 
made several talks before audiences and 
now | know how the other fellow feels. 
| therefore am impelled to make some 
comments as a rostrumite. 

The first thought which occurred to 
me after I had completed my maiden 
speech recently was why I had done it. 
I didn’t have to do it; it wasn’t easy 
to do; it used up quite a nervous de- 
posit; and I had to travel a long way 
to get there. 

I have always noticed that as soon 
as a man starts talking in a convention 
somebody falls asleep, sometimes half a 
dozen persons do. People also start 
moving toward the door surreptitiously. 
Others in the audience, no matter what 
is the subject or who is the speaker, 
look bored. The newspaper men have 
an annoying habit of reading newspapers 
or talking among themselves just as the 
speaker is reaching a climax. 

My luck along this line was average. 
I noticed one man asleep, but as I knew 
he had been drinking I excused him; 
several walked out but I had presence 
of mind not to look at them to see if 
any were friends of mine. The news- 
paper men did not talk or read papers, 
but I thought a couple of them appeared 
decidedly bored, but I knew that one 
of them never smiles even at his own 
jokes. He is quite a humorist and like 
all funny people, looks as grouchy at 
dinner as we all do at breakfast. 

As soon as I got on my feet there 
surged through me a tremendous wave 
of sympathy for all the speakers who 
have ever addressed an audience. Their 
troubles and problems flew across my 
mind as if driven by a current charged 
with 10,000,000 volts. I wasn’t a bit 
nervous because I was full of my sub- 
ject and knew that if I didn’t talk about 
one thing I could about another, What 
part of the material I had gathered 
should I use? What should I eliminate ? 
What would particularly hit the crowd? 
What would make them twist and turn 
in their chairs and gaze at the printed 
program to see who was the next speak- 
er?--a sure sign of boredom which I 
had always noted when a member of 
the sudience. How was I to know when 
to quit? How could I tell the audience 
had snough? I had no manuscript and 
No \rist watch. So I just kept on talk- 
ing and after I thought a reasonable 
time elapsed I quit. Before I began I 


had cen cautioned to speak slowly and 
- iate clearly, but as I got interest- 
e 


forgot all about those rules and 
went into my subject blindly and with 


Speer so that I could cover a lot of 
ground 


Wien IT quit there was applause but I 
Was not able to tell whether it was a 
polit. barrage of handclapping or wheth- 
é the crowd really meant it. I noticed 

ral 


when two prominent guests early 




















in the convention had finished the chair- 
man had thanked them for the quality of 
their speeches and for their courtesy 
in coming to address the convention. 
Upon one occasion everybody arose in 
honor of the speaker. When I concluded 
nobody got up except to leave the room 
but several wriggled luxuriously in their 
seats and stretched a little bit as if they 
had been through some sort of an or- 
deal and they were glad it was over. A 
few did get up, but it was to navigate 
out of the room. The chairman imme- 
diately launched into a little talk intro- 
ducing the next speaker. 

After the meeting one man approached 
me and said he would have enjoyed my 
talk if I had a more expert platform 
manner. Another, whom I had myself 
criticized upon the occasion of one of 
his addresses, told me he would have 
liked my address more if it had been 
organized. I myself was horrorstruck 
to find that I had not touched several 
points which some people had remained 
to hear and which in the excitement I 
had forgotten to mention. In self de- 
fense I confess I did organize my speech 
before I came to the meeting, but it was 
a talk for men. When I began I no- 
ticed that a quarter of those present 
were women, so I had to change it 
somewhat to interest them. 

In summing up I believe that here- 
after I will have a lot more kindly feel- 
ing for people who make speeches and 
will be tempted to confine my criticisms 
to those who speak for hire, honorari- 
ums, the professional talkers. As for the 
amateurs, I will regard most kindly those 
who make but one speech and let it 
go at that. I will also try to grasp the 
viewpoint of the men who talk when 
they don’t have to, especially if they have 
nothing particularly new to say. As for 
the sceptics, critics and the “you’ll-have- 
to-show-me” types in the audience, I 
will wonder why so many men put them- 
selves in the position that they have to 
entertain those persons, because speech- 
making is not compulsory. In brief, why 
any one makes a talk if he doesn’t have 
to do it I can’t quite figure out. 

* * * 
Executives and Poetry 

James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual of Hartford, recent- 
ly delivered an address consisting of four 
pages of typewritten manuscript which 
he prefaced by saying he had dictated 
it to a Pullman club car stenographer 
en-route to the convention. This led a 
sceptical insurance reporter to make this 
comment, “But, Mr. Loomis, your ad- 
dress contained quotations from a poet.” 
This in turn irritated the Hartford man 
who came back sarcastically with this: 
‘Do you think that some acquaintance 
with poetry is incompatible with the re- 
quirements of running a life insurance 
company ?” 

e a 
The Lindbergh Exhibit in A St. 
Louis Park 
Whenever a convention of insurance 


people convenes in St. Louis the enter- 
tainment program for the women in- 
cludes a visit to Jefferson Museum in one 
of the parks in order to see the Lind- 
bergh collection of decorations, trophies 
and other gifts, including one of the 
most amazing gold keys to the city ex- 
hibits ever seen anywhere. There are 
many cases in the museum devoted to 
the display and a constant string of vis- 
itors. Generally, when the wife returns 
to the hotel she is so enthusiastic that 
the husband finds an excuse before the 
convention is over and takes a run out 
to the park to see the exhibit. I went 
out ten minutes before closing time and 
saw half a dozen insurance men there. 
* * x 

Would Make A Dutch Housewife Happy 

I never saw such a spic and span, ship- 
shape looking insurance building as that 
of the Central States Life of St. Louis, 
located way out in the residential dis- 
trict near a big park. A Dutch house- 
wife would be so fascinated by that 
building that it would take the power 
of an automobile truck to move her 
away. The floors, the walls, the fix- 
tures all shine as if they have been sa- 
polioed every ten minutes. If there is 
anything in the theory that good work 
is done in cheerful looking environ, then 
the employes of the Central States Life 
should be the best workers in the busi- 
ness. Looking at the building from the 
street a stranger wouldn’t know wheth- 
er it were a museum, a palace or an 
artistic new municipal building. It is 
a credit to St. Louis. 

* x 


Cunneen Making Good Impression 

Terence Cunneen, insurance manager 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been building up a good im- 
pression among the insurance fraternity 
by reason of his appearance before nu- 
merous insurance conventions since go- 
ing with the Chamber. He was formerly 
deputy superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department. 

* * * 


Big Reinsurance Deal Without Inter- 

mediary 

Since the old days when it was im- 
possible to reinsure a fire insurance com- 
pany or part of a comany’s_ business 
without the medium of Sumner Ballard 
there has been a decided change as 
nowadays reinsurances occasionally take 
place without an intermediary of any 
kind. It is true that the purchase of the 
Missouri State Life control by the Rog- 
ers Caldwell interests was done through 
the late S. Herbert Wolfe and his broth- 
er, Lee J., and that the sale of the West- 
ern Union Life of the Northwest Coast 
before it was eventually sold to the Sun 
Life of Canada, was handled by the Al- 
fred M. Best organization, but I am in- 
formed that the latest transaction of this 
kind—the taking over of the Merchants 
Life of Iowa with $80,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force by the Lincoln National 
Life—was done without any intermedi- 
ary. 

William A. Watts, president of the 
Merchants, decided that he wanted to 
retire from the active work of running 
an insurance company and also that he 
wanted to live in California, and so he 
approached some companies himself. 
One of them is located in Detroit and 
the other in Chicago. He finally sold 
to Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National. Both the president of 
the Merchants and the vice-president 
will move to the Coast and will have a 
connection with the Lincoln National. 

The entire reinsurance situation is 
changing again and at the present time 
there is a decided trend toward company 
pools, i. e., certain companies form a 
group to reinsure each other’s excess. 
This movement is spreading in casualty 
insurance: also in life insurance. 

In life insurance the reinsurance situ- 
ation is decidedly interesting because 
of the large number of losses on unusu- 
ally large-sized policies, and I am in- 
formed by a reinsurance friend that the 
reinsurance companies haven’t made 
money on term business either. 


There were quite a number of life 
reinsurance men attending the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in St. Louis last 
week, and one of the most interesting 
was Dr. J. V. E. Westfall, of the Pilot 
Life, who formerly was the executive 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. It was Dr. Westfall’s 
first appearance at a life insurance con- 
vention as a reinsurance man. President 
Cathles of the North American Reinsur- 
ance was another New Yorker who at- 
tended the convention. 


ee ee 
Knows Dozens Of Japanese Insurance 
Men 


A very interesting personality in New 
York City, closely associated with and 
active in Japanese affairs, and having a 
wide acquaintance with Japanese insur- 
ance men, is Fuyuki Okumura who con- 
ducts as an adjunct to the Kokomai 
Hotel, the Okumura Bookshop, especially 
serving Japanese seeking various kinds 
of American literature and _ periodicals. 
Mr. Okumura is not a Japanese citizen, 
but is a native of Honolulu. He was 
educated in Honolulu up to and includ- 
ing preparatory school and eight years 
ago came to the states and entered 
Yale. He was graduated from that fa- 
mous university in 1923. After taking 
the academic course he began the study 
of law, but finding his bent running in 
other directions he went in for chem- 
istry and after graduation with the de- 
gree of B. A. he entered the service of 
the Valentine Co. makers of Valspar 
varnish. 

Because he was brought up in Hawaii 
his “native tongue” is English, but he 
also speaks the purest Japanese. This 
is reversing the usual order of things. 
If any insurance man has a letter from 
Japan that he wants translated my tip is 
to see Okumura at his bookshop. 

* * * 


Here’s The Real Dope About The 
Election 

Phil Braniff, that clever editor of “The 
Tebco Messenger,” which not only goes 
to the agency force in Oklahoma City 
and other places of the T. E. Braniff 
Co., has been discussing politics. Here 
is what he says in the current issue: 

Gentlemen of the Field Force: 

I don’t think “The Tebco Messenger” 
should take any active part in the com- 
ing election but there are several points 
that I would like to have cleared up be- 
fore my wife casts both of our votes. 
I have heard the radio speeches and have 
listened intently to the promises and 
alibis and these questions I am going 
to ask are the things that are most im- 
portant and have so far been over- 
looked. 

Ist: Water Power—Do you think 
water has enough power by itself or 
would you recommend adding a little 
power to it before drinking? 

2nd: Religion—Do you think an 
Irishman should ask for whale before 
eating steak on Friday? 

3rd: Farm Relief.—Will you, if elected, 
prevail upon Sears Roebuck ’n Mont- 
gomery Ward to give the farmers big- 
ger ’n better catalogs? 

Them’s my questions. 

Now about this business of making an 
honest living, just what do you think 
about selling some insurance this month ? 
Folks are back from their vacations and 
they are getting the house straightened 
out ’n the instalments instaled for the 
winter. You know what happens to the 
old furnace when they fire her up on the 
first cold day. The hot water tank ’n the 
gas jet often put on a big fall blow-out. 
Burning the trash is another great ex- 
ercise for the firemen. 

Then there are the little germs that 
have been asleep all summer and are 
looking for a nice red corpuscle to lo- 
cate in. Slippery streets ’n slippery 
salesmen will take their usual toll. In- 
surance will do a lot towards smoothing 
out the bad spots for lots of people this 
fall. ’N I’m depending upon you to help 
me get out of the clutches of the long- 
haired-front-door-wolf. 


Phil Braniff. 
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5 U. S. Co’s. On “Craf Zeppelin;” 
Others Have Part Of. The Cargo 





Transportation, Fireman’s Fund, Globe & Rutgers, 
Federal and U.S. M. & S. on Ship Itself; Dr. von 
Tyszka, Who Handled Insurance, Here As 
Passenger at Invitation of Carl Schreiner 


lf the “Graf Zeppelin,” 
to carry passengers to America, had 
fallen into the sea while en route to New 
York, and had been a total loss, it would 
have c 


first dirigible 


st insurance companies of many 
nations $800,000, which was the insurance 
value of the ship. 

Five months ago’ the insurance on the 
ship was arranged in Berlin and in Lon- 
don, the transaction being handled by 
Dr. von Tyszka, a prominent Berlin in- 
surance executive, who was one of the 
passengers on the “Graf Zeppelin.” At 
the time the coverage was $400,000, or 
50% of the value. Later, this insurance 
was increased to $600,000. The original 
rate was 7%, but later that was increased 
to 9%. It was finally decided to provide 
for total loss and to guard against that 
contingency an additional rate of 12“%% 
was charged. 

The insurance became effective on 
September 18 to run for four months. 


York after he got his land legs. was to 
the office of Carl Schreiner, head of the 
Pilot Reinsurance Co., and former United 
States manager of the Munich. The 
Pilot is one of the companies in the 
group with which Dr. Tyszka is asso- 
ciated. He came to this country at the 
invitation of Mr. Schreiner, who sees a 
great future for American aviation in- 
surance. 
Formerly in German Navy 

Dr. von Tyszka was formerly an aero- 
nautic officer in the German navy. He 
was personal adjutant to Prince Henry 
of Prussia when the latter visited the 
United States. During the war he was 
a member of the German Admiralty staff. 
It was because of his knowledge of avia- 
tion insurance and of naval and airship 
conditions that Dr. von Tyszka was a 
great help to the Zeppelin people in the 
handling of the insurance. 

Robert Hartman, the only cameraman 





“GRAF ZEPPELIN” SNAPPED 
PASSED OVER EASTE 


The American companies interested were 
the Transportation, Globe & Rutgers, 
Federal, United States “Merchants & 
Shippers and the Fireman’s Fund. They 
got on for $5,000 each by the re-insur- 
ance route through the B. A. ¥. G.—Brit- 
ish Aviation Insurance Group. 
The Coverage 

At the office of the Transportation In- 
surance Co. The Eastern Underwriter 
was informed that this coverage was 
against loss from fire, lightning, earth- 
quake, ice, action of the elements, spon- 
taneous combustion, collision and _ col- 
lapse. 

Among companies insuring part of the 
cargo are those in the Marine Office of 
America group: America Fore, Glens 
Falls, Firemen’s, Hanover and American 
of Newark. The cargo rate was 8-1/3%. 

The New York “Times” carried a story 
last week in which it was stated that 
two American passengers aboard the 
“Graf Zeppelin” had taken ont policies 
on their lives for $1,000,000 each. An- 
other passenger is said to have insured 
his life for $125,000. The life insurance 
end could not be confirmed. Dr. Ecke- 
ner is thought to have taken out a pol- 
icy on his own life amounting to at least 
$30,000. The crew was insured for both 
life and accident. 

Dr. von Tyszka is a director of the 
Allianz and Stuttgarter Verein Insurance 


Co. _ This is a member of the largest 
continental insurance company group, 
one member of its family being the 
Munich. Dr. von Tyszka is head also 


of the German air pool. 
Dr. Tyszka’s first visit made in New 


3Y STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER AS IT 
-RN UNDERWRITER BUILDING 


aboard the “Graf Zeppelin,” representing 
the Hearst News Service, producers of 
M. G. M. Newsreel and the Internation- 
al Newsreel, was insured for the journey 
by the New York Indemnity Co, through 
White & Dart, insurance brokers of 75 
Maiden Lane, who provide world-wide 


coverage for the International News 
Service, International Newsreel and 
M. G. M. Newsreel. 


Airpool Interest 

While in this country Dr. von Tyszka 
will try to interest American companies 
in joining an international airpool. There 
are several pools in Europe, and at dif- 
ferent times attempts have been made to 
have one big pool. The growth of com- 
mercial aviation here has attracted at- 








em 





tention throughout Europe, especially the 
new United States Aviation, Inc., of 80 
John street, New York, a group of fire 
and casualty companies; and the en- 
trance of the Wm. H. McGee & Co. com- 
panies into aviation insurance—the 
Transportation Insurance Co., -and the 
Transportation Indemnity Co. The In- 
dependence Companies of Philadelphia 
for some time have been prominent in 
the aviation insurance field, also are 
known to European underwriters. 

In this article is an interesting snap- 
shot of the “Graf Zeppelin,’ which was 
photographed by a staff photographer 
of this paper as it flew over The Eastern 
Underwriter Building. 

According to the New York “Times” 
A. Mayn, a German insurance man, was 
also among the passengers. 





VERMONT AGENTS MEET 





A. C. Mason Elected President; Contract 
Bond Fight Won; Membership 
Standard Is Set 


The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents held its annual meeting at Rut- 
land, Vt., last week and elected A. C. 
Mason of Rutland president. Other offi- 
cers are: Vice-president, Thomas C. 
Cheney, Morrisville; secretary-treasurer, 
Mary Louise Milo, St. Albans, and chair- 
man of the executive committee, Harry 
A. Willis, Bennington. The convention 
unanimously ratified a resolution adopt- 
ing a qualification of membership stand- 
ard in regard to companies declared in 
violation of the National Association’s 
set of principles. 

Retiring President George M. Clay re- 
ported that, through the work of the 
association officers, the State Highway 
Commission has agreed that the follow- 
ing clause will be inserted in every con- 
tract for public construction work: 

“Said bond shall be negotiated for, 
procured from, and the premium paid to, 
a resident agent of an insurance com- 
pany registered to do business in the 
State of Vermont, and to no other per- 
sen.” 

Adoption of this clause, arranged by J. 
Ward Carner, attorney general, and In- 
surance Commissioner Robert C. Clark, 
marks the close of an interesting story 
on how the contract business on public 
highway construction has been saved for 
resident agents from the New York 
brokers who formerly controlled it. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


At the meeting last week of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents George F. T. Trask of Keene was 
elected president. Other officers follow: 
vice-presidents, F. E. Richardson, Dover, 
Alexix F. Bisson, Manchester, and A. 
B. Gile, Hanover; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Frank DeMeritt, Exeter; executive com- 
mittee, Charles W. Varney, Rochester, 
Percy M. Ayer, Plymouth, George H. 
Duncan, East Jaffrey, V. J. McPherson, 
Claremont. Acting on the suggestion of 
the New England Advisory Committee 
the Association adopted a resolution to 
qualify its membership in accordance 
with the principles of the Milwaukee 
declaration. 





Established 1879 


| The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 














J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent _ 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1927 


ASSETS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


$9,771,118.88 
2,238,740.65 
875,414.78 
6,656,963.45 
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! Galveston, wind and 
water swept in 1900 


N entire city sub- 

merged! So great 
was the wind upon the 
Gulf waters during the 
tropical hurricane on our 
southern coast in 1900. 

Galveston received the 
brunt of that terrific wind 
and resulting tidal wave. 
The city was laid waste 
and indescribable horrors 
abounded. About six 
thousand lives were lost. 
Cemmunication. food 
supplies and water were 
cut off, destroyed. Acity 
destitute, reduced to 
martial law. 

Recovery receives its 
initial impetus through 
the benificent influences 
of insurance, 

The Home, now in its 
‘seventy-fifth vear, has in- 
demnified a great many 
losses by windstorm and 
consequently augmented 
many recoveries. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


—Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year~ 


Oct 
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Firemen’s Increases 
Agents’ Commissions 


NEW RATES NOT MADE PUBLIC 


Step Taken in Answer to E. U. A. Move 
to Clear All Agencies Now Writing 
the Firemen’s Group 


The Firemen’s of Newark, which has 
kept absolutely silent with regard to its 
position in the Eastern field following its 
ation from the Eastern 


resi Under- 
writers Association, now answers the 
E. U. A. separation move by offtring in- 


ercascd Commissions to all agents in the 
Fastern territory. What these new com- 
missions are the company refuses to in- 
form the insurance stating that 
that matter is of a confidential nature 
between the Firemen’s and its agents. 

Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s, in a circular letter addressed to 
its agents, says that for ethical reasons 
the Firemen’s did not offer any in- 
creased commissions immediately after 
its withdrawal from the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. as the 
gE. U. A. is now demanding of agents 
ihat they elect either to resign the Fire- 
men’s agencies or else resign the agen- 
cies of companies’ members of the E. U. 
A, the Firemen’s feels free to protect 
its own business by offering higher com- 
missions and also stating that with few 
exceptions the company stands ready to 
“take care of the entire direct business 
of your agency.” The circular says that 
it is most unlikely that the Firemen’s 
will be unable at any time to give all 
needed facilities. 

Mr. Basseit’s circular follows, the 
only omission being the tables giving the 
fnancial strength of the Firemen’s group 
of companies, the total assets of the nine 
fire and casualty units being approxi- 
mately $95,000,000 : 

Bassett Explains Position 

“Upon the formation of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association on October 14, 
1926, this company became a member 
thereof. At that time it sincerely be- 
lieved it was for the best interests of 
all concerned that it should take such 
membership and assume the obligations 
necessarily connected with membership. 
selieving this it did not hesitate to make 
the sacrifices incident thereto nor did it 
ever waver in its loyal performance of 
the obligations it agreed to assume when 
it took membership. 

“As you have no doubt learned through 
the columns of the insurance press this 
company retired from membership in the 
Eastern Underwriters Association on 
August 24, 1928. 

“It developed that however sincere 
were the motives that actuated the for- 
mation of the organization, for causes 
which we cannot attempt to explain or 
ven understand it seemed impossible to 
bring «bout the correction of evils that 
Were patent to all and which were pres- 
fit in the minds of all when the or- 
‘on was formed. 

“At io time previous to our member- 
ship in the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 


press, 


However, 


cation had this company been a mem- 
ber of any similar organization in East- 
‘™ territory, and therefore upon its res- 
Iknation from that body it found itself 
back in the position of owing allegiance 
within astern territory to no such trade 
(ganization, Despite this fact it did 
icel It ethical not to pay a higher com- 
Mssioi than its former associates in the 
Easter Underwriters Association were 
Permiticd to pay under their obligations, 
‘ven’ ‘hough otherwise such action 
scemed wise and proper. In this con- 
nection we unqualifiedly state that we 
oa cretofore rigidly observed this 
Curse, 


“Through what we are reliably in- 
formed is the action of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association in demanding of 
agents that they elect either to resign 
our agency or else resign the agency of 
companies’ members of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, we now feel en- 
tirely free from what we considered to 
be the ethical position mentioned and 
therefore free to say to you that as of 
October 1, 1928, our commissions to you 
will be in accordance with the scale 
named in the enclosed agency commis- 
sion agreement, which is handed you in 
duplicate. We ask that you sign both 
copies and return them to us in the en- 
closed stamped and addressed envelope 
whereupon we will in turn sign and re- 
turn one copy to you for your files. 


Offers Full Facilities 


“We are not asking you to resign the 
agency of any other company now rep- 
resented by you, but should you now or 
hereafter be confronted with the alter- 
native of resigning our agency or else 
the agency of some other company or 
companies, we call to your attention the 
fact that the compensation named by 
us is of important moment to you and 
we further state to you that it is our 
earnest belief that we can and will take 
care of the entire direct business of your 
agency, if that be necessary or in your 
opinion desirable. It is of course pos- 
sible there may be some few agencies 
where lines are so large and of such 
nature that we would find it impossible 
to give an agent the facilities required. 
Therefore, if you deem it desirable, upon 
inquiry we will in advance of any de- 
termination upon your part, and after a 
full conference (either at our office to 
which you report or through our field 
force) give you proper advices, and will 
upon your request cheerfully retire from 
your office if we are unable to give you 
the needed facilities. Permit us to re- 
peat that we think this event is most 
unlikely. 

“We invite your prompt and free cor- 
respondcnce or personal interviews and 
we again bespeak your most careful con- 
sideration of the matter. We also again 
say to you that we are not requiring or 
asking that you sever your connection 
with any other company but are only 
pointing out to you the propriety and 
wisdom of retaining our representation, 
and are offering to you facilities for 
taking care of your entire business if 
needed. We await your early and we be- 
lieve favorable response accompanied by 
signed commission agreement cards.” 

It is reported the cards accompany- 
ing the circular established the com- 
mission scale on the basis of 15, 20, 25 
and 30%. 





VIRGINIA HEARING PUT OFF 
Inquiry Into Fire Rates Expected To 
Take Several Weeks Once It Gets 
Under Way 

Inquiry into fire rates in Virginia was 
scheduled to get under way this week 
before the state corporation commission 
but a continuance was ordered so as to 
allow more time for tabulation of figures 
contained in the schedules submitted by 
the various companies. It was stated 
that practically all the reports were in 
hand. 

It is expected that the investigation, 
once it is started, will continue for sev- 
eral weeks. It is also anticipated that 
the situation will finally narrow down to 
a question of what is the proper method 
of computing underwriting profit and 
loss. It is recalled that the Chandler 
rate-probing commission devoted a great 
deal of time and thought to this ques- 
tion during its investigation last year 
before submitting its report to the legis- 
lature. 

In the event that the companies are 
not satisfied with the findings of the 
corporation commission they are pcrmit- 
ted under the law to appeal as a mat- 
ter of right to the Virg:nia supreme 
ccurt of appeals. 


THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


Three Strong Companies 
Providing Dependable Insurance 
in FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
and in CASUALTYand SURETY 
PROTECTION 
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Urges Agents Battle 
Non-Admitted Covers 


IN CANADA 





BENNETT SPEAKS 





National Association Secretary Also 
Stresses Agency Organization in 
the Dominion 

What local agents in the United States 
are doing to fight unauthorized insurance 
and compulsory automobile liability laws 
and to bring about closer association 
among themselves for the protection of 
their own interests was explained yester- 
day at the Ontario Fire & Casualty In- 
surance Agents’ Association at Toronto 
by Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. He outlined the 
year development campaign of the Na- 
tional Association, stressed the value of 
agency organizations and described some 
of the big things done by the National 
Association during the last year. 

Calling non-admitted foreign insur- 
ance one of the outstanding problems 
facing insurance agents today Mr. Ben- 
nett said that the agents’ organizations 
must fight this evil in a militant man- 
ner. The mail solicitation of the non- 
admitted insurers is assuming greater 
proportions. 

“Non-admitted companies are known 
generally in the states as ‘insurance 
bootleggers,’” Mr. i 





3ennett said, “a 
term with which you doubtless are fa- 
miliar although under your laws there is 
nothing to warrant operation of the 
other class. This type of company fre- 
quently is spoken of also as a vampire, 
sucking the life blood of the legitimate 
insurance busine SS. 

“An agent from a small town in Texas, 
with a flair for picturesque language re- 
cently wrote a letter about them to our 


association headquarters, calling them 
‘grinding, grating, snapping gutter 
rats.’ 


“Call them what we may, we know that 
their operations are detrimental to our 
business, and hurtful to the insuring 
public. We know that our laws offer no 
protection to the innocent assured who 
suffers a loss when he finds that for 
seme technicality, or for no reason at 
all, the company refuses to pay the loss. 
His only hope to recover is to bring 
suit in Lisbon, or Paris or Brussels or 
Berlin or Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Unfair Means of Competition 

“These companies operate in a most 
extraordinary fashion. Refusing to pay 
taxes to the government, refusing to 
submit to the beneficent watch-care of 
supervising officials, do they look for a 
‘cavern dark cnough to mask their mon- 
strous visage?’ No. They come into 
the open to solicit the business of a 
trusting public. They come, if you 
please, into the ranks of the legitimate 
insurance agent, offering him rosy prom- 
ises to take care of his undesirable risks, 
accompanied by an unbelievably high 
rate of commission. 

“And the pity of it is that there are 
agents so ignorant, so misguided, so 
premium greedy, that they debauch their 
own business by having traffic with the 
enemy! It is our duty to show the light 
to the ignorant or misguided agent. For 
the other class, he probably can be 
taught through bitter experience alone. 

“What to do about it? Our insur- 
ance commissioners have issued warning 
after warning to the public without avail. 
The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners is concentrating its ef- 
forts on ridding our country of this blot 
on the insurance landscape. These com- 
panies are domiciled in certain states 
which have the most lax laws. The 
greatest forward step has been taken in 
New Jersey, with the passage of a law 
prohibiting their operations in that state 
which was a hotbed for them. 

“They have ‘folded their tents like the 
Arabs and silently stolen away’ from that 
state, but they have not ceased opera- 
tions. The Keystone Agency, one of the 


most aggressive non-admitted company 
agencies, has taken up its abode in Mon- 
treal, in your Dominion, and from there 
continues to flood the United States with 
its propaganda. 

“We believe your own insurance super- 
intendent, the Honorable R. Leighton 
Foster, ever vigilant in his protection of 
legitimate insurance and of the public, 
found the right track, when he _ took 
steps towards bringing before the United 
States postal authorities at Washington 
the operations of companies domiciled in 
our country, ‘and soliciting business in 
yours, without license. 

“The question goes beyond state or 
provincial, even national lines. It has 
become international. As your super- 
intendent says, the use of the radio has 
given fresh impetus to the problem. We 
should join hands across the border to 
rid our business of this menace.” 





Frederick S. Daily, Inc. New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany with 
$5,000 capital to engage in the insurance 
business. Leland S. Daily, Alice V. 
Daily, Mountain Lake, N. J.; Hazel Hei- 
ser, Brooklyn, are directors and sub- 
scribers. 


DISCUSS BLANKET POLICIES 

After weeks of committee investiga- 
tion, the proposal that Buffalo cover all 
its municipal automobiles with a single 
blanket fire and theft policy, and an- 
other unit liability underwriting, the 
matter is now likely to reach an early 
issue. Councilman John C. Montana has 
just issued a statement declaring he will 
oppose the plan of Councilman Joseph 
W. Becker, the latter being an insurance 
man, to issue the blanket policies. 

Mr. Montana declares each city de- 
partment should place its own insurance 
as it has in the past and that this can 
be done just as cheaply as if the city 
placed all the business with one com- 
pany. He denies Mr. Becker’s claim 
that upwards of $20,000 can be saved 
under the new plan. A sharp debate is 
anticipated in the council prior to final 
action on Mr. Becker’s proposal. 





Announcement has been made of the 
incorporation of the agency firm of 
Chapman & Co., Montclair, N. J., with 
a capital of $10,000. The incorporators 
include Arthur C. Quainton, John M. 
Chapman, Jr., and Donald W. Paton, all 
of Montclair. 





An Open Letter to 


Harmonia 


Agents — 


Digging Up Leads for 
Rent Insurance 





these covers. 
names. 


haps both. 


able. 


Insurance safeguards. 
folder on these 


agents. 
—do it now. 


for representation 





Show your prospects the need for these two 


Harmonia Fire Insurance Company has a 
coverages available to its 
You have a ready made list to solicit 


Rent and Rental Values Insurances offer 
numerous prospects already on your list as 
clients for other lines. 
client is a logical prospect for one or other of 
Your windstorm list offers other 
In fact, every landlord, every property 
owner in your community should be solicited 
for Rent or Rental Values Insurances—per- 


Every fire insurance 


Fire and Windstorm have after effects be- 
side the material losses inflicted. 
forced out by the property becoming untenant- 
Owners must rent elsewhere until re- 
construction is completed. 
rental income ceases—in the second, an unex- 
pected monthly expense must be met. 


Tenants are 


In the first case 


And to help sell, the 





In territories where the Harmonia Fire 
Insurance Company is not already repre- 
sented, applications from reputable agents 
will be considered. 


HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


59 MAIDEN LANE 





Insurance Heads 
Of Red Cross Dr:: 
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LARGE RESPONSE EXPECT p 

A. F. Lafrentz and C. R. Page Y 
Head Fire, Casualty and Miz: 
Groups; To Name Broker Le. dcr 

The personnel of the insurance fic!) jn 


New York City will be intensively «.\- 
ered this fall in the roll call mem) «r- 
ship appeal! of the American Red Cy xs, 
according to the comprehensive pr: m 
of campaign activity planned by the \\l- 
unteer roll call groups which cover }), :c- 
tically every branch of the insurance j ro- 
fession, and which are functioning wer 
the personal direction of prominent |: «d- 
ers in the field. 

A. F. Lafrentz, vice-president of 
American Surety, is serving as chair: 
of the fire insurance, underwriters ¢r 
and Charles R. Page, vice-president 
the Fireman’s Fund, is chairman o/{ 
marine insurance group. A similar], 
ganized group, under its individual chair 
man, will cover insurance brokers. 

These groups will follow essentially h> 
same plan of intensive appeal which has 
brought such generous response from the 
personnel of these lines in previous 
years, and the chairmen, all of whom 
have previously served in the same ca- 
pacity with the Red Cross, anticipates 
even better results this fall. The groups 
in the insurance field are among approx- 
imately 175 now being formed under the 
roll call plan of committee organization 
of the entire city. Each group, profes- 
sional, mercantile or industrial, will be 
directed as previously by a representa- 
tive leader in that field, serving as vol- 
unteer chairman, many of whom, as in 
the insurance division, have already act- 
ed in a similar capacity in earlier roll 
calls. 

Aid for the ex-service man and his 
family still constitutes a large factor of 
the Red Cross program in New York and 
government officials estimate ‘that the 
peak of this work will not be reached 
before 1932. More than 3,345 disabled 
veterans, men still in service, and de- 
pendents received Red Cross service dur- 
ing the year, covering legal help, money 
loans and medical advice. Employment 
was found for 674 veterans, crippled or 
otherwise disabled. 





NORTH BRITISH CHANGES 

W. R. Kirk of Topeka, who has been 
special agent of the North British & 
Mercantile, Pennsylvania Fire, Common- 
wealth and Mercantile in Kansas, has 
been promoted to the position of state 
agent of these companies for Tennessee, 
succeeding George Hesse, resigned. The 
change was effective October 8. Mr. 
Kirk will have his headquarters in the 
Stahlman building, Nashville. Guy H. 
Nevins, Jr., continues as special agent 
1 Tennessee, associated with Mr. Kirk. 
To succeed Mr. Kirk in the Kansas 
field Hugh L. Knisely has been appoint- 
ed special agent, effective November |, 
to be associated with State Agent I’rank 
L. Britton and Special Agent R. H. Cas- 
tleman. Mr. Knisely is from Topeka and 
was formerly assistant manager o! the 
insurance department of the Shawnee 
Investment Co., Inc. He is familiar with 
local and special agency duties. Mr. 
Knisely will make his headquarters with 
State Agent Britton, Topeka. 





SAUFLEY RETAINS OFFIC” 


Shelton M. Saufley, insurance corimis- 
sioner of Kentucky, who has bein 1 
dicted, charged with conspiring wi’) the 
former state treasurer in making 1 p0S- 
sible for the treasurer to misappro: ‘ate 
public money, will not be removed |rom 
office before the trial, according t« Clell 
Coleman, Kentucky state auditor. As 
the charges have not been proved her¢ 
is no reason for ousting a public © ‘fcer 
purely on the strength of an indic' nent 
Mr. Coleman claims. 
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INSURANCE 


FIMAaAAVeNI 





The Art of Selecting 


If there were only one fire insurance company in the world you would have to 
expend no mental effort in selecting the best company to represent. But there 
are many companies and therefore many necessities for intelligent selection. 
Vital consideration enters into the matter. Financial strength of companies, 


age, successful operation and reputation for fulfilling contracts must of course 


be given earnest study. 


- But the agent who thoughtfully looks to his own future will not fail to appraise 


accurately the service rendered to agents by those insurance companies he 
studies. Every once in a while a situation will arise that puzzles even the best- 
informed agent. It is then that we step in and extend the helping hand. Our 
seasoned special agents are eager to help you write every one of the many 
classes of insurance that we write. And this is only one of the many helpful 
services we render. 

It is obvious that the company which is the most valuable to its agents is the 
one that gives them the most practical assistance in making more money. To 
that end we publish The Accelerator. Each issue is filled with specific selling 
ideas, clear explanations of our various policies, window-displays, newspaper 


advertisements and sales-letters. 


Have you seen The Accelerator? If not, merely write to our Advertising De- 


partment for a copy. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Stoddard Is Chicago 
Surety Arbitrator 


MEETS MEMBERS THERE TODAY 
All Except Three Companies in Cook 
County Have Signed the 
Surety Agreement 





The arbitrator to supervise the acqui- 
sition of surety business in Cook county, 
Ill, the appointment of whom has been 
in abeyance since last June, was revealed 
as Francis Kk. Stoddard who also is an 
arbitrator in New York in Chicago 
Tuesday at the first fall meeting of the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association. Mr. 
Stoddard’s work in New York where the 
surety rules are said to be observed 
100% caused his appointment to super- 
vise the introduction of Chicago’s new 
surety acquisition cost code. 

The appointment of Mr. Stoddard was 
made by the National Agency Commit- 
tee of the Surety Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference when the local executive and ac- 
quisition cost committee asked that it be 
relieved of the responsibility of naming 
a man for so important a post. 

It also was announced that all but 
three of the companies operating in Chi- 
cago had formally signed the agreement 
to abide by the new rules but that these 
three had agreed to abide by them al- 
though not formally signing them. This 
caused the National Agency Committee 
to expedite the appointment of the ar- 
bitrator. 

Mr. Stoddard was to arrive in Chi- 
cago yesterday morning on a preliminary 
survey and after visiting with the mem- 
bers of the local executive and acquisi- 
tion cost committee planned to meet the 
individual members at a special called 
meeting of the local association for to- 
day. The Chicago rules were adopted by 
the local association last June at a meet- 
ing which was attended by a subcommit- 
tee of the National Agency committee. 





MASS. AGENTS PROGRAM 

The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing next Wednesday afternoon, October 
24. The resolution of the executive com- 
mittee to have members qualify in ac- 
cordance with the standards set forth by 
the Milwaukee Resolution will be acted 
upon. Other subjects to come up will be 
the separation issue, non-policy agents 
and compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance. At the banquet in the evening 
at which President Fred R. Smith will 
preside, the speakers will include R. G. 
Hinkley, New England manager of the 
American of Newark; John W. Downs, 
counsel of the association, and C. E. 
Rickerd, president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. 


BENNETT IN ROCHESTER 

Characterizing the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester, N. Y., as “one of 
the strongest links in the chain that 
goes to make up the National Associa- 
tion,” Walter H. Bennett, counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents addressed a joint meeting of the 
board and of the Casualty Insurance 
Club Wednesday evening, October 17. 
Mr. Bennett congratulated the Roches- 
ter agents on’their coextensive organiza- 
tion, and presented to them the next step 
in the Five Year Development Program, 
“Cohesion of Agency Organizations.” 


HEAR AUTO ARGUMENTS 


The full bench of the Supreme Court 
on October 15 heard arguments of coun- 
sel for insurance companies which have 
brought proceedings against acting In- 
surance Commissioner Arthur E. Linnell 
of Massachusetts to have the court de- 
termine disputed points under the Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance law. 


Attorneys John L. Hall and Mercian 
Jenckes represent the mutual companies, 
and ex-Judge Frederic H. Chase and 
Raymond P, 
nies. 


3aldwin the stock compa- 


BOSTON OFFERS PRIZES 
Company to Give One $50 and Two $25 
Prizes to Students Excelling in 
Institute Courses 
The Boston Insurance Co. offers the 
following prizes to students in the classes 
in fire insurance maintained by the In- 
surance Library Association of Boston: 
First prize of $50 to the student com- 
pleting the three year course and receiv- 
ing the final certificate of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., with the high- 
est average mark for the entire three 
years, as shown in the examinations of 
1927, 1928 and 1929. Second prize of 
$25 to the student receiving the high- 
est average mark in the examinations of 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
in the subjects of the second or interme- 
diate year. Third prize of $25 to the 
student receiving the highest mark in 
the examinations of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc., in the subjects 

of the first or junior year. 


LEVY FOR STATE FIRE FUND 

Levy has just been made by the Michi- 
gan state administrative board to the 
amount of $100,000 against departments 
and institutions participating in the re- 
vived state fire fund. A number of fires 
have recently destroyed considerable 
state property and it is taken for grant- 
cd that the action at this time is in an- 
ticipation of demands upon the fund. The 
fund at the present time is understood 
to be “in the red” but to what extent 
depends upon the set of official figures 
used. 


EXAMINERS MEET 

The Examining Underwriters Associa- 
tion met Tuesday night at the St. George 
Hotel in Brooklyn and installed the fol- 
lowing new officers: president, Stephen 
Parker, American of Newark; vice- 
president, C. J. Purcell, Yorkshire Fire, 
treasurer; Stanley Duffert, Importers & 


Exporters, and secretary, J. L. Brand- 
maier, Svea Fire & Life. Secretary 


Frederick Hoadley of the American of 
Newark spoke on the place and prog- 
ress of the examining underwriter in the 
insurance business. The next meeting 
of the association will be held on De- 
cember 4. 


TULSA SEPARATION FIGHT 





Injunction Restrains Oklahoma Com- 
missioner from Revoking License 
of the Harmonia 

An injunction has been served upon 
Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma 
commissioner, temporarily restraining 
him from taking any steps toward re- 
voking the license of the Harmonia Fire, 
pending the decision of the court as to 
the legality of the action, The case is 
set for October 22. 

H. B. Head, state agent for the com- 
pany, had planted an agency with 
Landes, Seever & Thornton of Tulsa, 
Okla., but when he discovered that the 
Tulsa agency also represented the Pru- 
dential Fire of Oklahoma City, he de- 
manded that Landes, Seever & Thornton 
surrender the Prudential agency and 
sever connection with that company, 
stating that in case of their refusing to 
do so, the Harmonia would take up all 
supplies. Mr. Head stated that it was 
the policy of the company to be repre- 
sented only by agents who represent 
other Union companies. 

When the matter was referred to Mr. 
Read, he advised Landes, Seever & 
Thornton that such action on the part 
of the Harmonia state agent was con- 
trary to the insurance laws of Oklahoma 
and unless the company withdrew its 
request within ten days, that he, the 
commissioner, would cite the company to 
appear before the proper aythorities and 
show why its license should not be re- 
voked. 





NASSAU ASS’N. ELECTS 


The Nassau County Insurance Agents’ 
Association held a meeting at the Court 
View Hotel, Mineola, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 16, and elected the following of- 
ficers: President, George A. Kuhirt, 
Freeport; vice-presidents, J. A. Valen- 
tine, Mineola, and Richard Downing, 
Oyster Bay; treasurer, Thomas H. Dar- 
ling, Rockville Center; secretary, Will- 
iam Kk. Seiffert, Oceanside; directors, 
Murdoch Lind, Long Beach; Albert 
Peace, Lynbrook; L. P. Edsell, Cedar- 
hurst; John A. McKenna, Westbury; 
Howard A. James, Floral Park; H. A. 
Cobb, Farmingdale; John A. Neafsey, 
Glen Cove; O. B. Berry, Hicksville. 


insurance: 


Future Of Chicago 
Plan Is Brighter 
APPROVAL 


BUREAU HAILED 





Union’s Recommendations Now Open 
for Adjustment Before the 
Final Adoption 





The future of the compromise schid- 
ule of fire insurance commissions «):d 
brokerage for Cook county has been 
brightened considerably as a resuli of 
the action of the Western Insurance /}- 
reau last week in “approving the report 
of the trilateral committee” and continu- 
ing its section of the committee with the 
hope that a satisfactory plan can be 
worked out. 

The Bureau adopted the following 1o- 
tion: 

“Moved that we approve the report of 
the trilateral committee and recommend 
the continuance of our section of that 
committee in an effort to bring the pro- 
posed agreement into effect or come to 
an agreement on modifications which 
will be satisfactory to the Chicago Board, 
the Union and the Western Insurance 
Bureau.” 

The move of the Bureau in not adopt- 
ing the report of the committee but only 
approving it, probably was necessitated 
by the fact that certain recommenda- 
tions for revision had been made by the 
Union at its annual meeting in Man- 
chester. These were that a flat contin- 
gent commission of 10% on earned pre- 
miums be specified instead of left open 
and that maximum commissions on class 
2 business be continued at 15% and 25% 
instead of being reduced to 10% and 
20% by January 1, 1931. It is pointed 
out that the Class 2 or suburban busi- 
ness is the most profitable in the Chicago 
territory, and that the companies should 
be willing to pay more for it, 

As it is the compromise plan has been 
formally adopted by the Chicago Board, 
has been approved subject to the rec- 
ommendations for revision by the Union 
and has been approved by the Bureau. 
This leaves the Union’s recommendations 
open for adjustment by the conference 
committee and final adoption of the re- 
port depending on what is done with 
them. 
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149 William Street 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


OF PARIS 


An old French company of high standing and financial responsi- 
bility. It is entered in practically all the States of the Union. The 
United States branch was established in 1913. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


New York, N. Y. 


URBAINE FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


108 Sansome Street 
San Francisco | 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 
JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 
ORGANIZED 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 
ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,600.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 
ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,066,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 
ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000. 00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300, 000. . $459,923.04 $759,923.04 
TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
$27,504,166.15 | EASTERNDEPARTMENT — $95,684 495,78 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT maa Ac cag PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
thence seed CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 60 Sansome Street 
a aneandingy-onser San Francisco, California 
H. . ser ap Manager Toronto, Canada ‘ 
gage ' anagers MASSIE, & RENWICK, Limit i, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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Legal Phases Of 
Premium Collections 


RIGHTS OF ACTION 


AGENTS’ 


General Counsel C. D. McVay of the 
Ohio Farmers Reviews Case on 
Mortgagee’s Liability 





C. D. McVay, general counsel of the 
Ohio Farmers of LeRoy, Ohio, has writ- 
ten in the latest issue of the company’s 
the first of a series of ar- 


, 


“Broadcaster’ 
ticles on various legal phases of fire in- 
surance with special reference to prob- 
lems which arise in local agencies. ‘In 
the first article Mr. McVay takes up 
the subject of the collection of premiums, 
citing the rights of an agent to sue 
an assured for premiums which the agent 
has paid the company but which he has 
been unable to get from his client. The 
responsibility of a mortgagee to pay a 
premium after the mortgagor has failed 
to do so is also discussed. Mr. McVay’s 
article follows: 

“The question of the right of a local 
agent to collect premiums on policies 1s- 
sued by him and for which he has ac- 
counted to his company, in an action 
brought by the agent against the person 
insured, is one about which authorities 
have not agreed. It is the prevailing 
opinion in some jurisdictions that, since 
the policy contract is between the com- 
pany and the insured, the agent cannot 
maintain an action in his own name in 
the absence of an assignment by the 
company to him of its rights against 
the insured. 

“Since it is customary generally in the 
fire intsurance business for a local agent 
to issue policies and to extend credit up- 
on his own responsibility, and since the 
local agent is liable personally to the 
company, and the relationship of debtor 
and creditor exists between the company 
and the agent, there are those who have 
maintained that where the agent has ac- 
counted to the company, he should have 
the right to recover from the insured to 
wom he personally extended credit. 

Rights of Del Credere Agent 


“In the case of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company vs. Olmsted Com- 
pany, the Court of Appeals of Cuyaho- 
ga County, Ohio, has announced that an 
insurance agency representnig various 
insurance companies as principals, which 
nevertheless acts as del credere agent 
and makes contracts on its own behalf, 
places policies with various companies 
and collects and remits premiums, is en- 
titled to maintain suit in its own name 
to recover premiums. The court in. this 
case regarded the agency as a del cre- 
dere agent: i. e., an agent which guar- 
antees payment to the principal. While 
it may be claimed that the principle 
thus announced would be limited to such 
an agency relationship as was involved 
in the decided case, there does not seem 
to be any reason why the same doctrine 
would not apply to any local recording 
agent. 

“Another point of interest and impor- 
tance to the local agent was decided 
in this case, the court holding that the 
provision in the standard mortgage 
clause providing ‘that in case the mort- 
gagor or owner shall neglect to pay any 
premium under this policy, the mortga- 
gee (or trustee) shall on demand pay 
the same,’ is not a covenant but only a 
condition, and that the premium cannot 
be collected from the mortgagee who has 
refused to pay the same. 

“It, therefore, follows that neither the 
agent nor the company can collect a 
premium from the mortgagee for the pe- 
riod the policy has run, as the mortga- 
gee is only called upon to pay upon de- 
mand and then only as a condition to 
the continued existence of the standard 
mortgage clause agreement protecting 
the interest of the mortgagee. 

“The theory of this decision, which 
seems to be supported by the prevailing 


weight of authority in other states, is 


that the provision of the clause does not 
constitute an agreement to pay the pre- 
mium in any event, but only a condition 
precedent to preserving the independent 
rights of the mortgagce contained in the 
mortgage clause. 

“Agents will, therefore, be interested 
in learning of this decision, especially 
where they have attached mortgage 
clauses in the belief that if the insured 
fails to pay the premium, the mortgage 
would be required to do so.” 





HANEY PURCHASES BUSINESS 

S. Vincent Haney has purchased the 
general insurance agency operated by 
M. E. Betts at Batavia, N. Y., where 
Mr. Haney has been conducting a gen- 
eral agency. The two firms will be 
merged and operated by Mr. Haney as 
the S. V. Haney agency. Mr. Betts will 
enter another field of business. 





Auto Separation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tra commission. Most every automobile 
underwriting company has facilities to 
accept the comparatively small limit of 
liability that exists on a single car or 
small fleet, whereas with straight fire 
insurance some non-board companies had 
trouble getting into agencies because 
they could not take the big lines that 
a fully equipped agent must be prepared 
to write. 

Follow Plan in the South 

In the South the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the South- 
ern Automobile Conference work to- 
gether. Consequently the only compe- 
tition on auto lines comes from compa- 
nies which are not members of either 
the Conference or the S. E. U. A. And 
the activities of these companies is cur- 
tailed because they cannot enter agen- 
cies writing for S. E. U. A. companies 
or the latter will pull out under the 
separation rule. Applying this rule in 
the North, the present offending East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association companies 
would have to cut their automobile com- 
missions to the rates sanctioned by the 
Eastern Conference, which would imme- 
diately rob them of the advantage over 
their competitors that they have enjoyed 
up to now. 

As it is estimated that about 85% of 
all agencies writing for E. U. A. compa- 
nies are “clear,” those insurers desiring 
the extension of rules to cover automo- 
bile underwriting believe that such ac- 
tion will greatly lessen the present com- 
petition. The non-board fire and auto 
companies will have left a comparatively 
limited field of action. The Eastern 
Conference companies believe they could 
hold their business against those remain- 
ing outside, even though some strong 
groups of fire and automobile underwrit- 
ing companies are not members of the 
E. U. A. or the Automobile Conferences. 
The threat of separation often outweighs 
the offer of extra commissions. 

Another proposal that may be consid- 
ered next week is one to increase auto- 
mobile commissions in ordinary territory 
to 25% and at the same time to limit 
the activities of agents and brokers in 
the excepted city areas of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and ‘Pittsburgh. 
Whether a move to increase acquisition 
costs will be accepted is a question. 

There is some criticism in automobile 
insurance circles of the rates charged by 
the Conference companies. Fire and 
theft rates have been changed very lit- 
tle in the last three years, during which 
time the loss ratio has been lowered 
steadily. This fact has naturally afforded 
the non-conference companies greater 
leeway in their competition. They can 
with greater safety offer lower rates or 
higher commissions or both. While the 
Conference companies are making a 
greater percentage of profit on their 
business they are watching their volume 
diminish. It is not wholly unlikely that 
there will be some reductions in auto- 
mobile fire and theft rates by the Con- 
feernces when the 1929 manuals are pre- 
pared, 














Specialists in the Securities of the 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


under the management of 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 





We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 
group of companies at present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $2,000,000 





Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 





Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
of NEWARK (1849) 
Capital — $1,000,000 





New York Fire Insurance Company (1832) 
Capital — $1,000,000 








Sylvania Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital - $1,500,000 





Republic Fire Insurance Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (1871) 
Capital — $600,000 





BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Information and Circulars Upon Request 


AMERICAN INSURANSTOCKS CORPORATION 
W. WALLACE LYON, President 


51 East 42d Street New York 
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INSURANCE 


IN 


INDUSTRY 


e 





T' is a far cry from the grazing 
slopes of the West to a bridle 
path through some Eastern park @ 
Far from the virgin wool to the 
modish riding habit. To clothing 
of all sorts, blankets, and woolen 
products too numerous to men- 
tion ®@ The route between is one of 








manufacturing processes, of storing, 
of shipping, of buying and selling @ 
It is a route too of Hazarps. Of 
fires, windstorms, water damage, and 
risks of transportation @ Another 
American industry calls to Insurance 





for protection against threatening 
hazards @ And strong stock fire 
insurance companies like the 
American Eagle respond with the 





soundest of insurance indemnity. 


























AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
y >. ad EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Craimman oF tne Boano. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presioenr. 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


“AMERICA Fore 





NEW YORK . CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 
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Geo. E. Crosby, Jr., Aetna 
(Fire) Ad Manager, Dies 


STRICKEN AT ADV. CONFERENCE 
Last Active Work for Association Was 
On Day of His Death; Tribute 
From Association 

\fter The Eastern Underwriter went 
to press last week word came that death 
had closed the earthly career of George 
FE. Crosby, Ir., advertising manager for 


the Aetna (Fire) and its associated com- 
panies, the World Fire & Marine and the 
Century Indemnity Co. of Hartford, 


his home in Windsor, Conn. Mr. Cros- 
bv’s demise followed closely on the heels 
of a nervous breakdown suffered in 
Washington, ID. C.. where he had gone 
to be present at the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
and an attack of the grip. 

On arriving in Washington to watch 
the unfolding of and take part in the 
program he and the members of the 
program committee had prepared, Mr. 
Crosby was suddenly stricken. He was 
confined to bed during the entire pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, participating 
to the extent that he was able to 
with co-workers who sought him 
ir the sick room for the dual purpose of 
accertaining just how he was getting 
along and getting his judgment on mat- 


only 


advise 


ters making up the program. 
The death of Mr. Crosby plunged 
members of the Insurance Advertising 


Conference into gloom as he was widely 
known among the members and was re- 
garded as one of the hardest and most 
conscientious workers in the association. 
A statement for the press was imme- 
diately prepared under the direction of 
C. E. Rickerd. president, by Tohn W. 
Longnecker, Hartford, and C. E. Spar- 
ver, Connecticut Mutual; the latter being 
personal friends of long standing. It 
gave this estimate of him: 

Brought Conference To Washington 

“Mr. Crosby had lately given a great 
deal of his time and efforts to the Con- 
ference, more especially following his 
election. to the office of secretary which 
he assumed in January of this year. It 
was upon his recommendation that the 
recent most successful convention was 
held in Washington, and he was placed 
in charge of the general arrangements 
for that meeting. In addition, a short 
time before the convention, he took over 


the task of making up the program, se- 
curing the speakers and the other de- 
tails connected with the work of the 


convention when the chairman previously 
chosen for that duty ‘resigned and the 
whole convention depended upon getting 
a program together quickly. 

“Mr. Crosby’s work for the Conference 
was done largely after office hours, so 
that when the time for the convention 
arrived he reached Washington com- 
pletely exhausted. He carried on, how- 
ever, and did his part in making the 
Sunday evening ‘Get Acquainted’ party 
one of the most enjoyable affairs of that 
nature ever put on. He retired late and 
was unable to leave his bed again dur- 
ing the convention. On Friday, October 
5. he was taken to his home in Wind- 
sor and seemed to be on the road to a 
speedy recovery. On the afternoon of 
the day of his death he devoted some 
five hours to the affairs of the Confer- 
ence, dictating reports and letters from 
his sick room. His death came about 
9 o’clock that night. 

“In the passing of George E. 
Jr., the Insurance 


Crosby, 
Advertising Confer- 
ence has lost a most earnest and loyal 
supporter. He had given freely of his 
time and talent in its councils and 
brought the office of secretary to a high 


plane of service to insurance advertis- 
ing, and this service had been recog- 
nized by his unanimous re-election for 
the coming year.” 
His Career 
Mr. Crosby moved to Windsor first 
about twenty-five years ago at which 


_ lication 


time he was much interested in the 
Tunxis River Canoe Club. Upon tak- 
ing up his residence there twenty-two 
years ago he immediately became active 
in social, civic and business interests of 
the town. His life’s work, however, was 
with the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany with which company he had been 
connected for about thirty years. He 
rose in the ranks of that company to 
the position of examiner and when a 
publicity department was organized he 
was chosen to become its head and or- 
ganize it. He was well fitted for this 
work, as his hobby for years had been 
writing and publicity work. His first 
notable venture in this work was as “di- 
tor of “The Windsor Town Crier,” which 
was original in many ways, but which 
attracted widespread and favorable atten- 
tion. When the World War came on, 
it was necessary for him to suspend pub- 
on account of the prohibitive 
price of paper. It was his intention to 
resume the publication, but the pressure 
of other duties and the assuming of the 
work of superintendent of publicity of 
the Aetna and later its group of com- 
panies, made it necessary for him to 
give up such plans. However. it was 
only logical that when the Windsor 
Herald was started that he should be 
chosen one of its directors and he con- 
tributed many articles to this local 
paper. 

Mr. Crosby was for 
and 1915, president 
Chamber of Commerce and it was dur- 
ing his administration that he was suc- 
cessful in bringing the annual conven- 
tion of the state chamber of commerce 
to Windsor, the session being held at 
the Loomis institute. He was interested 
in school affairs and served for several 
years as chairman of the town school 
committee and was a member of the 
building committee of the John Fitch 
High School. He was president and a 
charter member and influential in or- 
ganizing the Windsor Historical Society 
and has filled the office of president since 
the society was organized eight years 
ago, being unanimously re-elected each 
vear. He was a member of the Windsor 
Company of the Connecticut State 
Guard and was a member of Company 
K, of the First Regiment, C. N. G. He 
was a member of Washington Lodge of 
Masons, a legal member of Grace Church 
Parish. He was keenly interested in 
making arrangements for the proper 
observance of the celebration of the 
Three Hundredth Anniversary of the 
founding of Windsor, the oldest town 
in Connecticut, which comes in 1933. 

Mr. Crosby was a native of Hartford. 
He married May Loomis, daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Aaron J. Loomis 
of Windsor, in 1906, and she died July 
18, 1925. On September 1, 1926, he mar- 
ried Miss Daisy Gordon Stewart of 
Washington, D. C., who survives him. He 
also leaves two sisters, Mrs. Edgar D. 
Clark of Windsor and Mrs. Dwight 
Chapman of Hartford. Also two broth- 
ers, Albert H. Crosby of Hartford and 
Howard G. Crosby of East Hartford. 

ALLENTOWN AGENTS MEET 

Secretary-Manager Teamer of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation vis- 
ited Allentown on Tuesday, October 9, 
and in two round table conferences 
roused the agents of that city to an 
enthusiasm in the work of the Federa- 
tion. In view of the fact that Allen- 
town is to be the scene of 1929 Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Days these confer- 
ences were especially important. The 
general committee in whose charge the 
details of the 1929 Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Days will be placed was chosen, 
the announcement of the personnel of 
which will appear in a very few days. 


two vears, 1914 
of the Windsor 





BANKERS & MERCHANTS 
The North British & Mercantile has 
been appointed New York metropolitan 
district manager of the Bankers & Mer- 
chants Fire of Jackson, which company 
has a reinsurance arrangement with the 
North British on Mississippi risks. 
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Aero Insurance Co’s. 
Are Now Operating 


GROUP STRONGLY FINANCED 





Fire and Casualty Companies, Service 
Organization and Holding Company 
Included 





Two recently organized insurance 
companies have got off to a flying start 
» short order. These are the Aero In- 
surance Co. and the Aero Indemnity. 


the formation of which was not made 
public until about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Now the $2,000,000 capital and sur- 
plus of the indemnity company and the 
$1,000,000 capital and surplus of the fire 
and marine company has been paid in, 
both companies have been operating for 
more than a week, and the shares of 
the Aero Underwriters Corporation, the 
holding company, are being traded in 
through the New York Stock Exchange 
houses of Paine, Webber & Co. and their 
associates. 

These two aviation insurance compa- 
nies, which enjoy strong backing and 
capable underwriting management, will 
write fire, accidental damage, tornado, 
theft, public liability, passenger liability, 
property damage, personal accident, com- 
pensation and cargo insurance on air- 
planes. Both companies are owned by 
the Aero Underwriters Corporation 
which has an authorized capital of 250,- 
000 shares of no par value. While this 
company will act as manager, the actual 
underwriting will be under the direction 
of Barber & Baldwin, Inc., aviation un- 
derwriters of New York. This latter of- 
fice will continue to handle aviation risks 
for other insurance companies and rein- 
surance groups. _ 

Another unit of the new group is the 
Aero Engineering and Advisory Service, 
Inc. which operates a country-wide 
aeronautical engineering and advisory 
service which will serve not only the 
companies comprising this group, but 
also other insurance companies, aircraft 
operations, banking interests and the 
public. At the underwriting office of 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., Horatio Bar- 
ber is the head, with Major George L. 
Lloyd in charge of the underwriting 
staff. Some of the leading directors rep- 
resenting aviation, insurance and bank- 
ing interests follow: 

Directors of the Group 

Horatio Barber, F.R.Ae.S., M.1.Ae.E., 
president. 

Prof. Alexander Klemin, Daniel Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics of New 
York University. 

A. L. Gates, vice-president, New York 
Trust Co. 

Hartwell Cabell, Cabell, 
Lown. 

Major-General Mason M. Patrick, re- 
cently retired chief of Air Service Corps, 
United States Army. 

Charles E, McManus, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
Mg Brooks Leavitt, Paine, Webber & 

Col. Benjamin F. Castle, first vice- 
President and general manager, First 


Ignatius & 


president, 


Federal Foreign Investment ‘Frast; 
treasurer, National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion 
M 


“jor George L. Lloyd, vice-president, 
Barb tr & Baldwin, Inc. 

J. V. Forrestal, Dillon, Read & Co. 
Walter W. Colpitts, Coverdale & Col- 
Pitts. consulting engineers. 

Henry Moir, president, United States 
Life Insurance Co. 
homas B. Boss, president, American 
Reserve Insurance Co. 
Frederick B. Rentschler, 


president, 
& Whitney Aircraft Co. 





-IGARETTE FIRE HAZARD 

Westoa Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, gave a talk on 
Fir “Hazard” before the members of 


> “ewark Exchange Club, last Thurs- 
rd He laid particular stress on the 
KE 


rs of the burning cigarette butt. 


Boston Insurance 
Library Meeting 


W. B. MELICOTT PRESIDENT 





373 Members of Association; During 
Year There Were 11,550 Callers; 
Fire and Casualty Classes 





The forty-second annual meeting of 
the Insurance Library Association of 
Boston was held Saturday forenoon and 
the following trustees were elected for 
the coming year: William B. Medlicott, 
retired, former general agent of the At- 
las Assurance and lecturer on insurance 
at Harvard University; Gayle T. For- 
bush, United States manager, Royal Ex- 
change, New York; George H. Allen, 
general agent, Firemen’s of New Jersey; 
Edward C. Brush, retired, Brookline, 
Mass.; H. Belden Sly, manager, Eastern 
Underwriters’ Inspection Bureau, New 
York; George Neiley of Field & Cowles, 
Boston, Arthur W. Burke of Arthur W. 
Burke & Co., Boston; Lincoln R. 
Welch, president, Fitchburg Mutual Fire, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Edmund Winchester, 
vice-president, Boston Insurance Co.; 
Charles C. Hannah, manager, Eastern 
department, Fireman’s Fund; Harry R. 
Worthley, president, New England In- 
surance Exchange, and Kenneth H. 
Erskine, Boston manager, Liverpool & 
London & Globe. D. N. Handy was 
elected clerk-treasurer. 

At the board meeting following the 
annual meeting William B. Medlicott 
was elected president of the corporation 
for the ensuing year. 

The annual report of the librarian 
showed the present membership of the 
association to be 373, of whom 158 were 
active and 210 were associate. Nonresi- 
dent members number 50. The two hon- 
orary members are Henry E. Hess, ori- 
ginator of the association, its first presi- 
dent, and Gayle T. Forbush, for many 
years its president, both now living in 
New York. Contributing members dur- 
ing the year were the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Underwriters’ 
Bureau of New England and the New 
England Bureau of United Inspection. 

Approximately 11,547 callers at the li- 
brary were noted during the year. Slight- 
ly under 1,000 books were drawn for use 
outside the library. Students from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Wellesley College, Bos- 
ton University and Northeastern Uni- 
versity made use of the library’s facili- 
ties during the year. Among the nearly 
1,000 accessions noted during the year 
were some items of unusual historic 
interest. 

Evening classes in fire and casualty in- 
surance were carried on with a total en- 
rollment of 178 pupils. In the casualty 
course 82 were enrolled of whom 12 were 
women. In the fire course 96 were en- 
rolled of whom 15 were women. 





KENTUCKY AGENTS’ DRIVE 

Plans for a state membership drive 
of the Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, of fire agents of the state, 
were outlined at a meeting of the advis- 
ory committee, at the Louisville board 
rooms, in Louisville last week, attended 
by the local members, and Harry B. 
Wilson, president, from Irvine, Ky., and 
Jos. H. Gausepohl, secretary, from Cov- 
ington. Leo E. Thiemann, secretary of 
the Louisville board, was named as 
chairman of the membership committee. 
It is planned to hold meetings in a num- 
ber of Kentucky cities. The cities se- 
lected are Covington, Newport, Mays- 
ville, Winchester, Danville, Ashland, 
Lexington, Frankfort, Middlesboro, Bow- 
ling Green, Mayfield, Henderson, Pike- 
ville, Somerset, Paducah and Owens- 
boro. 





STATE AGENT RESIGNS 
E. H. Stockman of Nashville, state 
agent of the Norwich Union Fire in 
Tennessee, has resigned to go with the 
Hill Insurance Agency at Knoxville. 




















VERY hour the icy hand of winter draws 
nearer. Some stark, cold night, not so far 
distant, it will close in—surely—relentlessly—. 


A certain number of automatic sprinkler 
systems will freeze, crack, and prematurely re- 
lease the flood of water meant for safety. 


Agents of this Company are making a drive 
now to cover all sprinklered risks in their ter- 
ritories by Sprinkler Leakage Insurance and are 
forestalling accidents, wherever possible, by 
preaching closed windows and other necessary 
precautions. 

When the icy clutch of winter descends, if 
it should succeed in damaging sprinkler equip- 
ments, no clients of our agents should suffer a 
loss, as our agent will have been there first with 
the never failing protectionof a Sprinkler Leak- 
age Policy —IN 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco 





THE COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE 
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Financial History of 
the Tokio M. & F. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT MADE 





Leading Fire and Marine Company of 
Japan Got Its Big Start in Years 
After the Outbreak of War 





The Tokio Marine & Fire, which has 
J. A. Kelsey as its fire general agent in 
New York, is always viewed with respect 
and admiration because it is one of the 
large fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies of the world, despite its location in 
the Orient, where insurance is not gen- 
erally as widely developed as in North 
America and Europe. The growth of 
this company since 1900 has been noth- 
ing short of remarkable and at the close 
of last year it had total assets of almost 
119,000,000 yen. The yen is worth close 
to 46 cents in United States currency. 
Dominating the whole insurance field of 
Japan and under the capable leadership 
of Manager Kagami, the Tokio has come 
along with great speed and there is as 
yet no sign of a let-up in its growth. 
~ One of the British insurance newspa- 
pers, the “Review,” has published a de- 
tailed account of the financial growth 
of the Tokio Marine & Fire, with special 
emphasis upon its expansion since the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914. 
Here is what the “Review” says in part: 

Between 1913 and 1918 its busniess rev- 
enue expanded eight fold—its premium 
income may be put at seven fold. The 
outstanding features of the company, 
however—its relatively huge capital 
(Y .30,000,000)—is the creation of the last 
seven years. The capital was raised to 
Y .3,750,000 in 1916; it was doubled in 
1918: doubled again in 1921; and again 
in 1922: thus it is eight times what it 
was in 1916-17, and its great relative val- 
ue is demonstrated by the fact that the 
business revenue (premium income and 
interest revenue) has throughout the last 
six years been less than it was in 1917. 

Premium Income Steady 

Our record of the company’s accounts 
extends only from 1921. In the business 
slump which followed the close of the 
war and which it may be recalled had 
its first and almost severest depression 
in Japan, the premium income of the 
company fell (in 1922) to Y.12,500,000; 
in 1924 it had recovered to Y.17,348,000, 
and for the last four years has averaged 
Y.16,844,500—the average is reduced by 
the considerable falling off in 1926, but 
there was a recovery last year to the 
highest point since 1920, an advance of 
no less than Y.1,960,000 (1242%) on 1926. 

The following tables show (i) the de- 
velopment of the company by quinquen- 
nial stages since 1900 (later, biennially 
since 1920), and (ii) the net premium 
income of the last six years: 


Net premium 
income, interest, 


Paid-up 


TALKS ON FIRE HAZARDS 





East Orange Rotarians Addressed by 
A. C. Hutson, Ass’t. to Chief En- 
gineer, National Board 
Most fires are caused, not by care- 

lessness, but by false economy, A. 

Hutson, assistant to the chief engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, told the members of the East 
Orange Rotary Club, last Thursday at 
their luncheon-meeting. Mr. Hutson 
said the refusal of people to spend small 
amounts of ‘money for fire prevention 
devices is the greatest cause of fires. 

People do throw cigarettes on the 
floors of buildings, the speaker said, but 
most often when there are. no recepta- 
cles provided for them. If.smoking is 
allowed in a_ building, ash-receivers 
should be provided, he said. 

Automatic alarms and sprinklers would 
do much to reduce fire losses, he con- 
tinued, but few people are willing to 
have the apparatus installed because of 
the expense. Mr. Hutson laid particular 
stress on the importance of enclosing ele- 
vator shafts and stairways. 





ILLINOIS AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting on 
November 1 at the Hotel Leland in 
Springfield, Ill. President J. M. New- 
burger will preside. R. P. DeVan, pres- 
ident of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents; Edward Lawson, of the 
William H. McGee & Co. in Chicago; 
John G. Yost, assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity & Deposit; Harold M. O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Fire & Marine, 
and L. D. Edson, accident superintendent 
at Chicago of the Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability, will be the principal 
speakers. At the banquet in the evening 
John F. Stafford, western manager of the 
Sun and John W. Longnecker, advertis- 
ing manager of the Hartford Fire, will be 
among those to talk. 





COL. SWOPE MARRIED 

Announcement has been received of 
the marriage at Glasgow, Ky., on Oc- 
tcber 5, of Col. W. P. Swope, state 
agent in Kentucky for the American 
kagle and First American, to Mrs, Julia 
White Tipton, daughter of Judge J. R. 
Tipton, of Glasgow, Ky., who are now 
making their residence at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville. Col. Swope has been 
with the Continental group for twelve 
years, having joined the American Eagle 
after previously traveling for the Con- 
necticut Fire of Hartford. He was pre- 
viously in the local agency game at his 
old home in Owenton, and later at Lex- 
ington. He served for twelve years as 
county clerk at Owenton, and four years 
as sheriff. He has long been active in 
politics, and has been a colonel on the 
staff of several governors. 








Underwriting 
funds and other 
reserves at end 


Dividends paid 
to share- 


Year capital (Yen) etc. (Yen) holders (Yen) of year (Yen) 
SODO  eseades 375,000 715,271 ie 559,408 
arr 375,000 2,053,346 75,000 3,650,689 
|) OSS 750,000 1,918,209 300,000 7,535,232 
LU LSA eee 1,000,000 7,159,201 2,480,000 16,705,125 
ee 7,500,000 31,034,235 7,500,000 56,809,095 
14 eer 15,000,000 22,852,474 3,477,000 55,988,469 
U4 pees 30,000,000 21,099,497 4,500,000 63,663,349 
92S Sa ses 30,000,000 24,671,192 6,000,000 68,122,503 
BOE os oo Sos ce 30,000,000 25,950,420 6,000,000 76,498,684 
1 eee Y.17,449,152 MOS oc scieweee Y .13,527,492 iL A ee Y .17,038,031 
N22 soni 12,500,704  1924......... 17,348,082 Li ene 15,516,011 
7A! eee eo 17,475,910 


The company writes all classes of busi- 
ness, but publishes only a composite 
working account, therefore only a very 
general view can be obtained of under- 
writing results. 

Ratios of Disbursements 

The following table gives the figures of 
the 1927 account and a consolidation of 
the last six years; the second table 
shows the working results of the indi- 
vidual years—reserve adjustment is made 
as to a 40% reserve; if a higher stand- 


(Continued on Page 3%) 








LOUISVILLE NAT’L. PLANS 

The Louisville National of Louisville, 
Ky., which has been formed with $50,000 
capital and $10,000 surplus, will begin 
business in November it is reported. The 
company will write fire and tornado lines 
but will retain no liability, reinsuring all 
risks with other companies. Richard 
Bean is president, N. H. Dosker, vice- 
president; Emanuel Weinstock, vice- 


president; L. M. Humphrey, treasurer, 
and Fred H. Lieber, secretary and man- 
ager. 


FIRE YEAR BOOK OUT 





Spectator Co. Publishes Annual Edition 
With 1,200 Pages of Valuable 
Information 
The Spectator Co. has published the 
Fire and Marine volume of the Insurance 
Year Book for 1928, containing more 
than 1,200 pages of information of a 
wide variety. Data concerning each 
company are segregated so that prac- 
tically all desired information relating to 
a certain company may be found by one 
reference. Some of the information thus 
presented is here mentioned: Company 
officials; directors; general and special 
agents, with the territory covered; tabu- 
jation of the principal items of the state- 
ments for five years (mutual companies, 
three years); financial statements as of 
December 31, 1927, showing the charac- 
ter of assets and liabilities, with amount 
of each class; classification of risks and 
premiums in force; business since or- 
ganization; descriptions of real estate 
holdings, with more or less detail as to 
cost, market value, etc.; descriptions of 
mortgage loans; details of securities for 
collateral loans; description of classes of 
bonds and stocks owned, with market 

values, etc. 

The importance of the fire and marine 
insurance transactions in the United 
States is shown by the aggregate for 
1927 here presented, taken from the re- 
capitulation tables of the fire and marine 
volume of The Insurance Year Book: 

Number of companies (419 stock com- 
panies), 981; capital paid up (United 
States companies), $315,689,330; assets, 
$2,569,917,775; surplus, $945,774,738; net 
premiums, $1,154,922,292; total income, 
$1,309,471,001; losses paid, $566,638,877; 
dividends (American companies, includ- 
ing mutuals) $105,935,465; expenses, 
$464,125,358; total expenditures, $1,136,- 
699,700. 

This work also includes a list of 2,813 
retired companies; a directory of 51,800 
agents, 1,563 independent fire adjusters 
and 3,031 attorneys; 712 underwriters’ 
organizations and rating bureaus; 142 
insurance classes, .and 435 notable con- 
flagrations. There are also tabulations 
of companies’ premium receipts in large 
cities; a list of surplus line companies 
and brokers; short rate cancellation ta- 
bles in use in various sections of the 
country; premiums of individual compa- 
nies in New York city for 2 years; sta- 
tistics of fires of American and foreign 
cities; a list of State insurance officials 
and dates of next sessions of state legis- 
lature; a list of automatic sprinklers and 


‘their manufacturers; tables showing pre- 


miums and losses in 1927 for the various 
classes of business—fire, ocean marine, 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, and riot, 
etc.; risks written and in force. 
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FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| Hanover 1176 




















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 






































INCORPORATED 1868 
lorie fo 
Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
Royal Exchange Assurance 1720 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 1891 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 1924 
New Hampshire Corporation) 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 1903 
The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles | 
95 Maiden Lane, New York | 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
July 1, 1928 statement 


POLICY- 


VOLUNTARY HOLDERS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL RESERVE SURPLUS 
$8,506,689.00 $3,980,598.46 $2,000,000.00 $1,009,000.00 '  $4,526,090.54 





BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


; July 6, 1928 statement 
$4,278,800.00 $1,778,800.00 $1,000,000.00 $1,227,500.00 $2,500,090.00 





BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


June 30, 1928 statement 
$4,813,680.24 $2,313,680.24 $1,000,000.00 $ 946,275.96 $2,500,009.00 





GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(INCORPORATED 1862) 
July 1, 1928 statement 








$1,404,028.52 $ 683,072.90 FS rer $720,955.62 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
July 1, 1928 statement 
$3,656,053.13 $1,670,514.41 $1,000,000.00 $ 150,000.00 $1,985,538.72 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 
(CHARTERED 1849) 
June 30, 1928 statement 
$4,783,781.48 $2,283,781.48 $1,000,000.00 $ 914,170.20 $2,500,000.00 





NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1832) 
June 30, 1928 statement 


$1,997,043.45 $ 217,135.13 eee eee eer ee $1,779,908.32 





REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(INCORPORATED 1871) 
June 30, 1928 statement 
$2,489,293.27 $ 963,897.61 $ 610,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $1,525,395.66 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
July 1, 1928 statement 
$4,788,572.60 $1,788,572.60 $1,500,000.00 $1,199,877.04 $3,009,000.00 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDIZE FLOATERS 


1 Classes of Insurance Written : 


SOUND — PROGRESSIVE—EQUIT ABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 


92 William Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Brief Outlines Of 
Aviation Policies 


AGENTS 





McGee & Co. Chicago Manager Says 
It Is Not Hard for Agents to 
Grasp Aviation Principles 





Within the last few months aviation 
insurance has become the pet theme of 
scores of 


insurance men addressing 


agents’ meetings. This is not to be won- 
dered at considering the almost over- 
night expansion of aviation insurance 
fiom the status of pure experiment to a 
major line of insurance. Major in the 
sense of future development rather than 
present premium income. The agents of 
this country must be educated as rapidly 
as possible in the intricacies of aviation 
underwriting and for this reason extend- 
ed publicity on the subject is fully jus- 
tified. 

E. D. Lawson, head of the branch at 
Chicago of Wm. H. McGee & Co., well- 
known marine and aviation underwriters, 
and vice-president of the Transportation, 
spoke before the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents last week at the 
annual meeting at Oshkosh on the sub- 
ject of aviation insurance forms. He 
said the entrance of so many persons 
into the aviation business has created 
a shortage of facilities in the aviation 
insurance markets. 

Mr. Lawson took exception to the re- 
mark recently of another prominent air- 
craft underwriter to the ettect that local 
agents should read aviation books, fre- 
quent aiiports. and learn the vernacular 
of the flycrs in order to be qualified to 
write aviation policies. He said that as 
local agents need not frequent docks nor 
become sailors to write marine insur- 
ance so they did not need a full knowl- 
edge of aviation to write its insurance. 
Instead, acquaintance with the perils of 
the air and the forms of coverage is 
the prerequisite. 

Perils of the Air 

“There is nothing difficult about the 
handling of an aircraft risk,” said Mr. 
Lawson. “The various coverages may be 
briefly outlined as follows: 

“Perils of the air—or damage to air- 
craft; or in other words ‘Crash’ insur- 
ance protects the aircraft owner against 
loss or damage to his aircraft, its en- 
gine and its instruments. Such type of 
damage, however, must be external and 
does not include mechanical breakage 
aud breakdown, nor fire or lightning 
damage. The policy covers a plane only 
during flight or attempts at flight. The 
rates run from 10 to 15%, with a 10% 
deductible. 

“Fire, lightning and transportation.— 
This insurance protects against loss by 
fire, lightning, internal fire caused by ex- 
plosion of gasoline, and may be made 
quite elastic in its provisions to cover 
loss of similar nature either while in 
flight or not. The rates run from 3% 
to 5%. 

“Tornado, cyclone and windstorm.— 
This type of policy covers such losses 
except loss and damage during flight or 
attempted flight during a tornado, cy- 
clone or windstorm. It does not cover 
fire caused by these unless fire is caused 
by co.lapse of hangar during windstorm. 
The rates run from % to 1%. 

“Theft, robbery and_ pilferage—This 
coverage is quite elastic but usually pro- 
tects against all losses te plane, motor 
and instruments over the value of $25.00. 
This does not cover theft by one’s em- 
ployes. The rates run from % to 1%. 

“Public liability—bodily injury—This 
policy protects an aircraft owner against 
the legal liability for damages for per- 
sonal injury to the public directly caused 
by the ownersbip, maintenance or use of 
aircraft. The premium for 5/10,000 lim- 
its runs about $85.00 with an additional 
premium if plane is used for instruc- 
tion. 


Property Damage 
“Property damage—property of others. 
—Protects against the legal liability for 
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loss caused to the property of others 
by aircraft. Does not protect against 
loss or damage caused to property owned 
or in the custody of the insured. The 
premium for a $1,000 limit runs from 
$60 to $85. 

“Compensation and employers’ liability. 
—This is not regarded as special air- 
craft insurance. It is compulsory by 
law in a number of states. It covers 
injury to a firm’s employes while work- 
ing for the firm and the rates are usu- 
ally promulgated by the various states. 

“Personal accidents—Death, dismem- 
berment and weekly indemnity. This in- 
surance protects against injuries acci- 
dentally received while riding in aircraft. 
The rates run about 75c¢ per $1,000 per 
twenty-four hours or less. 

“Cargo.—Protects against loss of mer- 
chandise carried in aircraft. Policies are 
written for single flights and also for 
many flights over a period of time, 
usually one year. Rates are on a mile- 
age basis. 

“Damage to ground property—(Ex- 
cluding fire).—Protects the insured 
against damage to property caused by 
aircraft falling upon property. ) 
protect against fire caused by aircraft. 
Rates run about 5c per $100 for three 
years, 

“Delivery flight blanket policies—Pro- 
tect against damage or loss of aircraft 
while being delivered by air from one 
point to another. Usually written for 
aircraft manufacturers, while delivering 
aircraft to customers. Rates are deter- 
mined by price and type of craft, and 
number of miles flown. 

“Airport liability policy—Same as air- 
craft except applying to airports instead 
of aircraft. Rated individually. 

“Airmeet liability—-Same as _ aircraft 
except applying to a particular aircraft 
show, circus or flying exhibition. Rated 
individually. 

“Fleet policies—Insurance is written 
on fleets of two or more airplanes to 


Does not - 


cover any one or all types of aircraft 
insurance. Individual rates less discount 
of approximately 10%. 

“Special forms.—Other types of poli- 
cies not covered above are written spe- 
cially to cover different and varying sorts 
of risks.” 





CALIFORNIA LICENSES LOWER 





Intend to Make Twenty-Five Cents 
Basic Price for Agent; $5 for 
Broker Under New Plan 

Although no definite program has 
been made yet for downward revision 
of California agents’ and brokers’ li- 
censes, the state department’ is working 
on a plan to submit to Governor Young. 
The governor indicated the disposition 
to cut the price of agents’ licenses to 
such a point that the revenue would just 
cover the expense of the department and 
asked Commissioner Detrick to draw up 
a plan for such revision. 

Under the plan at present building the 
fee for an agent’s license may be as low 
as twenty-five cents, and for a broker 
as low as $5. 

Under the present system the basic 
agent’s fee is $1. Bonds required of 
brokers may be raised above the present 
$2,000. 





F. S. CHOATE DEAD 


Frederick S. Choate, for many years 
manager of the S. L. O’Brien agency in 
Brooklyn, died on Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Choate was the brother of Ray F. 
Choate, New York manager of the Am- 
erican Automobile of St. Louis. 





Morris & Reilly Co. Inc., Queens 
Borough, New York City, has been 
chartered at Albany with $5,000 capital 
to conduct a general insurance agency. 
Walter A. Morris, Walter P. Reilly, 
Thomas C. Kaiden, Long Island City, are 
directors and subscribers. 
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Rehearing Granted 
In Fire Company Case 


POINT OF LAW IS_ INVOLVED 





Question Whether Vacancy of Insured 
Building, Unknown to Insurer, Is 
Injurious to Company 





Rehearing was granted last week hy 
the Michigan supreme court in the case 
of the estate of Janet Kneeling ys, 
Northern of New York, an action lost 
by the insurance company some months 
ago‘after an appeal from the lower court 
where judgment had been given the «s- 
sured following a fire loss although it 
was shown that no notification of the 
fact that the insured dwelling had been 
vacated was given the company. 

Henry C. Walters, prominent insur- 
ance attorney of the Detroit firm of 
Walters, Hicks, Carmichael and Head, 
preparcd a brief petitioning for rehear- 
ing although he was not originally re- 
tained as defense counsel. The impor- 
tance of the breach of contract issue in- 
volved roused his interest and _ the 
court’s interpretation of the law on the 
subject seemed to him establishment of 
a precedent containing unlimited possi- 
bility for harm to the public and in- 
justice to insurance carriers. 

The point of law involved upon which 
the court based its decision, read as fol- 
lows: “No policy of fire insurance shall 
hereafter be declared void by the in- 
surer for the breach of any condition of 
the policy if the insurer has not been in- 
jured by such breach, or where loss has 
not occurred during such breach, and by 
reason of such breach of condition.” 

In his brief, Mr. Walters contended 
that the court misinterpreted the legis- 
lature’s intent, or, if the interpretation 
was correct, the act is unconstitutional in 
that it constitutes deprivation of prop- 
erty without due process of law. In this 
regard he pointed out that the insurance 
carrier obviously sustained injury due to 
the breach of contract as it was pre- 
vented from taking advantage of several 
alternatives which would have minimized 
or perhaps eliminated the eventual loss 
sustained by the company by reason of 
the fire. These privileges, it was cited, 
included the reduction of the face of 
the policy, increase in the premium dur- 
ing the vacancy period, or outright can- 
cellation with notice and return of un- 
earned premium. 





BERGEN CO. AGENTS MEET 


Alfred Christie President; Scale of 
Brokerage Adopted; Endorse Na- 
tional Ass’n Principles 
The first annual meeting of the Ber- 
gen County Association of Insurance 
Agents was held at Hackensack, N. J., 
last week. The following officers were 
elected: President, Alfred Christie, Ber- 
genfield; first vice-president, John C. 
Conklin, Hackensack; second vice-presi- 
dent, Edward M. Schmults, Ridgewood; 
secretary-treasurer, Allan Livingston, 

Englewood. 

The association adopted a resolution 
to withdraw representation from such 
fire and casualty companies as are in 
violation of the principles of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
It also fixed upon the following rates of, 
brokerages: 744% on agents’ 15% busi-' 
ness, 121%4% on agents’ 20% business, and 
20% on agents’ 30% business. Also 15% 
on tornado risks. 








SNYDER’S NEW POST 


Charles F. Snyder, solicitor of the |m- 
porters & Exporters, has resigned to s- 
sume his new connection in a sim lar 
capacity with the North British & Mer- 
cantile. Mr. Snyder has had valuable 
experience in this line, having been with 
the Importers & Exporters for about ‘wo 
years, and prior to that, six years with 
the Hartford and three years with the 
Continental. 
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¢ AMONG the great insti- i. 

tutions which have been 
factors in the conduct of hae 
modern business the import- 
ance of insurance has become 
more and more evident. The 
extent to which business now 
relies upon its protection 
could not be easily estimated. 


As an emblem of security 
the Royal Shield, identifies 
an insurance organization 
which upholds the highest 
standards. 
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The Royal Building 150 William St., New York City 


ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Elwin W. Law, Manager 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers H. R. Burke, Manager 
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CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 


LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: 709-6th AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 


Summary of Semi-Annual Statement, July 1, 1928 


eee $2,000,000.00 
at te ee ae $9,826,847.02 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER 


petal $18,758, 100.02 


$1,825,129.00 




















TOTAL ASSETS 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...... $20,758, 100.02 
Fire, Automobile, Windstorm, Tornado, 


Value, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Explosion, Property Damaged 
by Aircraft, Riot and Civil Commotion, Inland Marine, Parcel Post, Registered 


a ee $32,410,076.04 


Sprinkler Leakage, Rent and Rental 


. o 7” e 
Tokio Marine & Fire Analysis 
(Continued from Page 32) 
'22-27. 1927.—Ratios 1927. 1922-27. 
(6 yrs.) p.c. POM ANCIING 5 oc6 0:56 skesiwswwonsaese Y .17,475,910 93,406,230 
61.39 61.46 CARMI ORIG. 55066 ce ck aui wack Seceeeuriemewn 10,741,042 57,348,308 
2.02 0.99 Susnense (Claus) T€S;..¥. ..0.0.6.00s00 000 00s 171,954 1,887,073 
63.41 62.45 Paid ane outstanding; . os. 5 ..cckccasswccaeee 10,912,996 59,235,381 
16.31 15.86 eT ae OSS ROPE ora Den A ry a 2,772,391 15,231,891 
11.07 10.56 PEOPIEOB 865 th oer docs s phases teases 1,844,877 10,344,610 
1.06 10.09 RES IGE AS NOD DIGeccncontee ch csaneneen 1,763,909 990,650 
8.14 1.04 BeBe GINS 555 c4.2.555 occ snceaokaenowastn se 181,737 7,603,698 
48.3 48.5 Pntercst TOVENBE: «.<osccsckiscdesieseus o00c5s es 8,474,510 45,117,414 
Yearly Returns. 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

OIG occ cca aecs ses eawes p.c. 57.53 61.05 76.30 58.39 51.37. 61.46 

PMPINE cc cua ouiaG wider eee 3.41 W.17  —13.87 081 —3.37 0.99 

Paid and outstanding ............ 60.94 91.22 62.43 59.20 48 00 62.45 
ee TC I ey Ne Ss eR EO 13.47 15.79 17.34 17.26 17:33 15.86 
RII RI Go tenn ee ee anay cake ete 9.60 9.26 10.79 11.62 14.15 10.56 
BSMUMIIOE 5S posse ase ouises seWieseweele 15.99 —16.27 9.44 11.92 —20.52 11.13 
ES MS Al OK os aniccnareuasaneune 15 83 3.04 881 —73 —3.92 10 09 
PAO BUGS... case ae nacweee 31.82 —19.3] 0.63 12.65 24.44 1.04 
ard is deemed necessary, 50% would re- é 
quire an increase in the debit for (or SALVAGE CORPS EXHIBIT | Mail. 
in the credit from) reserve by one- 
fourth: Newark Fire Organization Show Inter- 

The dividend has for the last four esting Display of Disastrous Con- 


years been 20% per annum. This takes 
Y .6.000.000 and leaves approximately 
Y .2,500,000 of the interest revenue as a 
net addition to the general reserves. An 
appropriation of Y.1.500.000 is made to 
special reserve fund, Y.100,000 is added 
to building depreciation fund, a bonus of 
Y.100,000 is paid to directors and audi- 
tors and an increased balance is carried 
forward. 

The balance sheet does not present any 
new feature. The general position is 
shown by the following summary: 


Liabilities. 1927 Amt. p.c. 1926 
nt ick oS poco a kricsom aGacee mounGwee ener Y . 30,000,000 25.2 26.0 
General reserves and profit balance................--00+- 19,480,724 16.4 15.4 
General underwriting reserve and profit balance.......... 50,000,000 42.1 41.2 schedule 
General underwriting suspense and profit balance fund.. 12,517,961 10.5 10.7 


Batldines and stati funds <.......5.<...055<05 


flagrations During Fire Prevention 
Week 

“It is better to be safe than to be 

sorry.” 

This caption headed a poster in the 
center of a Fire Prevention Week dis- 
play in the show window adjoining the 
headquarters of the Newark Salvage 
Corps last week. A list of don’ts and 
statistics stated that 10,000 lives were 
lost by fire in this country and Canada 
in 1927. A book of newspaper clippings 








1,888,878 1.6 1.4 


RRMLON NCOUNNES? aise 4). o a ee awineh ss oe we ebh epee eees 5,016,756 42 Bes 

STON ee rete UC, De ee et totam lnm nisivaceinwe 118,904,319 100.0 100.0 

Assets. 

Japanese Government and municipal bonds.............. Y .16,813,547 14.1 15.1 
ROTPNOTT UENO 5 Sic ios ns Scenes chose ano suneaee ea ue eee 10,501,821 8.8 8.5 
9: Bs NG GREE 5. ooo. oceans kee ow scacbar vase eer 11,465,971 9.7 95 
Bonds and stocks of various companies.............e0ee 33,667,410 28.3 28.8 
EAGRD ON CRE TRADE 0 oso cae ok ok ee aes ean nneees 32,979,119 vA Be 24.4 
PNSEERROS ioc see hectee eas ne Wis Se ea ae Sea CRD eer 2,307,815 1.9 7 
EDEN ACOONINES os 56 70 sh wk sas ES a us ek one ee mam ones 768,064 0.7 0.8 
Cash at bankers and inchand «.6 is.ccccdsediineeschcunseseses 10,400,572 8.8 11.3 


Total 1927 
Total 1926 


The company is represented in Eng- 
land and for Europe by Willis, Faber & 
Co., Ltd., for marine, and for fire also 
for the United Kingdom and the conti- 
nent of Europe by Willis, Faber & Part- 
ners, Ltd.; in the United States and Can- 
ada for marine by Appleton & Cox, and 
for fire by Johnson & Higgins. 





NORTH AMERICA CHANGES 
George E. Lyon, formerly — special 
agent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America in eastern New York and later 


118,904,319 
115,312,384 


S| 
So 








kept by the salvage corps since 1902, was 
opened to a page showing pictures of a 
fire that took place on May 14, 1915, 
in which a number of people lost their 
lives. 

Another part of the display was made 
up of paper doll houses realistically 
burned and showed a “seriously burned” 
doll on a stretcher near a bonfire where 
other dolls were playing. Pictures of 
disastrous Newark fires, collected by the 
corps, made up the remaining part of 





state agent in New Jersey has been the exhibit. 
made general adjuster of the New York 


metropolitan department. James A. Mc- 
Cormick, formerly with the local office 
of the Sun of London, becomes counter- 


HARRISON B. MOORE DIES 
Harrison B. Moore, president of Har- 
rison Moore & Co., Inc., insurance brok- 


man, and Harold Nutt becomes rate ers and president of the Colonial States 
checker and in charge of the policy de- Fire, organized a few months ago, died 


partment. 





Percy V. Long, assistant general coun- 


last week in a New York hospital at the 
age of twenty-nine years. He had been 
ill for some time but had been in the 














DISMISS W. VA. SUIT 





Agency Agreement Controversy Ends 
As Both Parties Come to Satis- 
factory Settlement 


As the fire insurance companies and 
their agents in West Virginia have come 
to an agreement on commissions the in- 
junction suit instituted by the West Vir- 
ginia insurance commissioner to restrain 
the company members of the West Vir- 
ginia Uniformity Association from en- 
forcing an agency agreement has been 
dismissed by the Circuit Court in Kana- 
wha County. This was done with the 
approval of the insurance commissioner 
now that the unsatisfactory commission 
has been revised. The court 
order states in part: 

“It appearing to the court that the 
matters in controversy herein have been 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties hereto and that the defendants 
through the West Virginia Uniformity 
Associatoin have agreed in writing to 
withdraw the commission contract com- 
plained of herein and not to submit the 
same again to their West Virginia local 
agents without first submitting the same 
to the Insurance Commissioner of West 
Virginia, thereupon, upon the joint mo- 
tion of said plaintiff and said defend- 
ants, it is adjusted, ordered and decreed 
that this cause be and it is hereby dis- 
missed, settled and agreed, and that the 
temporary injunction and restraining or- 
der heretofore awarded herein on the 
16th day of January, 1928, be and it is 
hereby dissolved and dismissed.” 





FIREMEN’S INJUNCTION 


Judge Cochran in the United States 
District Court at Charleston, S. C., has 
continued the injunction secured by the 
Firemen’s of Newark to restrain Insur- 
ance Commissioner Sam B. King from 
revoking the company’s license to do 
business in the state. The hearing on 
the motion to make the injunction per- 
manent was to have come up October 
5 but the judge decided the case was 
not one to be heard by a statutory court 
of three judges but should go to trial 
on its merits. The Firemen’s claims that 
the commissioner exceeded his legal 
authority in ordering the revocation of 
the license. 





SOUL 


(Says an Agent) 


“The Agricultural has a 
soul. Their courteous 
and prompt way of hand- 
ling all matters pertaining 
to the insurance business, 
cannot help but commend 
thefcompany to an agent. 
Their drafts are always 
among the first to come 
in after a loss has been 
settled— Nuf sed.” 











JOHN M. 
John M. 
cighty- two years old, 
in that city last week. He was born in 


TURNBULL DEAD 
Turnbull of Utica, N. Y. 
died at his home 


Antwerp, N. Y., and entered the insur- 
ance agency of his brother in 1870. Three 
years later he was admitted to part- 
nership, the agency becoming J. |) & 
J. M. Turnbull. Mr. Turnbull, who was 

















sel of the National Board of Fire Un- hospital only a few days before his The John Paulding Meade Co. is now’ the oldest agent of the Agricultura! o! 
derwriters, who lives in San Francisco, death. His widow and his mother sur- in new offices in Boston at 45 Kilby Watertown, retired from active business 
was a New York visitor this week. vive him. street. two years ago. 
OF 
I _AMERICA_ 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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W. B. Wiegand Explains | 


N. J. Examining Methods 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT VALUE 





Chief Insurance Examiner Writes Inter- 
estingly on Subject in the 
“American Accountant” 





A feature article in the October issue 
of the “American Accountant,” by Will- 
iam |}. Wiegand, chief insurance exam- 
iner of the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance, deals with a 
simplification of reports on examination 
of insurance companies and is a depar- 
ture (rom the usual style of reports pre- 
pare’ by public accountants. Although 
dealiig with the technicalities of insur- 
ance accounting and auditing, the article 
is presented in a clear and readable 
manner. 

Mr. Wiegand presents excerpts from a 
hypothetical report and explains their 
purposes and the procedure underlying 
them. One of these excerpts is the 
introductory section of the official re- 
port in which a reader has had present- 
ed the net worth of the company under 
examination, that is, the surplus as re- 
gards policyholders, the increase therein 
since the last examination and the 
sources of such increase. 

Then, follows the answer to the obvi- 
ous question as to what has become of 
such increase, set forth in a statement 
ina somewhat narrative form of the in- 
creases in assets affected by increases or 
decreases in liabilities. 

Explains Examination Work 


The concluding paragraphs of the ar- 
tice outline in a general way the work 
of examining insurance companies. Al- 
though somewhat brief, they are sug- 
gestive of the thoroughness with which 
the examiners conduct their investigations 
and show a degree of care in the prepa- 
ration of reports equivalent to that met 
in large offices of certified public ac- 
countants. 

Editorial notes by Homer S. Pace, 
editor of the publication, include the fol- 
lowing comments: 

“Two main objects are served by the 
author of the article. First, an excel- 
lent detailed description is given of the 
method used in New Jersey of examin- 
ing and reporting the condition and 
progress of insurance companies; sec- 
ond, emphasis is laid on the value to 
the business public of the narrative form 
of financial statement and report. 

“Mr. Wiegand’s references to the nar- 
rative form of financial statement are 
timely. The change in form of balance 
sheets and income accounts that is being 
made by large banks and public utility 
corporations was’ described and com- 
mented on in the May, 1928, issue, by 
an article in which Henry B. Fernald 
was quoted, and several examples of the 
Narrative or descriptive form of state- 
ment were given. Mr. Wiegand’s arti- 
cle is a further valuable contribution to 
this discussion.” 

_Anumber of insurance company execu- 
tives have expressed their satisfaction on 
the style and contents of reports filed by 
the New Jersey Department since the 
appointment ofa staff of examiners 
under civil service rules. Deputy Com- 
missioner C. A. Gough’s thorough knowl- 
edge o insurance affairs of the state and 
country and Chief Examiner Wiegand’s 
€xpericnce as a certified public account- 
ant in investigating the financial condi- 
tion of insurance and industrial corpora- 
tions have produced reports that are of 
value t. the state and its companies. 


_E. B. LUCAS AN ADJUSTER 
istol Lucas is back as an ad- 


.: th his former associates under 

Hs fry; name of Lucas, McDonald & 

a of Scranton, Pa. He has been 
justi: 


th losses for the companies for 
vedhon fourteen years. Previously he 
4S special agent for the Continental and 


the Nas , : 
National, Union for that section of 
€nnsy!y ania. 


POTTSVILLE AGENTS MEET 





Manager Teamer of Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration Stresses Public School 
Insurance Plan 
Evidence of the fact that the insur- 
ance men of Pottsville, Pa., and Schuyl- 
kill county are alive to the latest trends 
in insurance was manifest by the interest 
displayed by them in a series of round 
table conferences held in the Pottsville 
Club recently under the auspices of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
Inc. Secretary-Manager Teamer of the 
Federation, in active work visiting the 
offices of the agents of Pottsville and in 
these conferences brought before them 
the problems which are now affecting 
their business and which loom on the 
horizon as matters which in the near fu- 
ture may mean much either in the cur- 
tailment or enhancement of their busi- 


ness depending upon the ultimate solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Chief among the topics discussed was 
the Federation Plan for the insurance 
of public schools of Pennsylvania. This 
plan is meeting with approval every- 
where throughout the state and the 
agents of Pottsville were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of the same. 





Archer L. Richardson, member of the 


Talley, Hobson & Richardson agency, 
of Richmond, Va., for many years, is 


- withdrawing from the firm to become as- 


sociated with the agency of Robert 
Lecky, Inc., in the same city. He will 
be vice-president of this firm. For some 
years he has served as secretary-treasur- 
er of the Insurance Exchange of Rich- 
mond. He is a former secretary-treas- 
urer of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


WINNIPEG LECTURES 

The council of the Insurance Institute 
of Winnipeg has decided to give the 
junior casualty course of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., this year in 
addition to the junior and intermediate 
fire insurance courses. Because of this 
broadening of the Institute’s activities 
the council has qgdded several casualty 
managers to its membership. Lecturers 
for the casualty course have not yet been 
decided upon. The lectures will be given 
at the University of Manitoba after work 
at 5:15 o’clock each Wednesday for the 
fire courses and Mondays for the cas- 
ualty. 

Samson & Decker, Inc., LeRoy, has 
been chartered at Albany with $15,000 
capital to conduct an insurance agency. 
John P. Samson, Lercy C. Decker, Mar- 
garet B. Gillett, LeRoy, are directors and 
subscribers. 






































FIRE, AUTOMOBILE 
AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 
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lated by circumstances. 


Not only has it brought music and entertainment to re- 
mote places but it has won recognition as a practical and 
distinctly different means of nation-wide communication. 
This was fully demonstrated in the 1928 presidential 
campaign during which candidates and other speakers 
repeatedly addressed countless millions of voters in their 


own homes. 





The Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire and Marine and Occidental Insurance Company are good companies to represent. 


Among the outstanding achievements of a 
scientific and inventive age the radio is con- 
spicuous by reason of its universal appeal and the comfort 
and satisfaction it has brought to a multitude hitherto iso- 


The Fireman’s Fund, organized in 1863, has kept 
pace with the development of the country and 
the progress of industry, science and business 
practice. Starting modestly, its operations have 
been gradually extended to cover the continent. 
Many years ago the Home Fire & Marine joined 
the parent company and recently the Occidental 
Insurance Company has been added to the fleet. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON ATLANTA 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 














U.S. Has 3 Members 
In Marine Union 


ENGLAND, FRANCE INCREASE 


H. W. Duncker Delivers Two Interest- 
ing Talks on Cargo Improvements 
and Storage Risks 





The United States is still not heavily 
represented in the membership of the 
International 
Of the 229 


twenty-six countries three are domiciled 


Marine Insurance Union. 


member companies from 


in this Germany leads with 


fifty-three companies, while Great Brit- 


country. 


Denmark 
third with eighteen, Sweden fourth with 
fourteen, fifth 
and France sixth with twelve companies. 


ain is second with nineteen, 


Norway with thirteen, 
Great Britain and France, the two coun- 
tries which stayed out of the Union for 
several years on account of war enmi- 
ties, are now wholehearted in their co- 
operation with the Union as evidenced 
by the number of companies represented. 
The United States remains the one large 
country which has not yet taken an act- 
ive interest in the affairs of the Union. 

At the first day’s meeting of the re- 
cent Union meeting at Baden Baden, 
Germany, two of the features were talks 
by Herr J. W. Duncker on cargo risks 
improvement and storage risks. He was 
the chairman of two committees dealing 
with those subjects. 

Cargo Agreements 

He opened by saying that the cargo 
position was one full of difficulties, and 
that if they were going to make agrec- 
ments, they must make agreements that 
would be kept. With regard to the pro- 
poscd franchise agreement, the commit- 
tee had had long discussions. It was 
found that the franchises used in differ- 
ent countries varied largely in their ap- 
plication, and the English must realize 
that there were great difficulties in the 
way of an _ international agreement. 
There was, however, among Continental 
underwriters, a great wish to do away 
with the “Average Irrespective of Per- 
centage” clause, and he suggested that 
by abolishing this clause a first step 
would be taken towards the eventual 
adoption of the universal franchise. He 
therefore proposed the following resolu- 
tion: “The members of the Union in gen- 
eral meeting assembled, are of the opin- 
ion that the national markets should con- 
tinue negotiations, and that every en- 
deavor should be made with a view to 
bringing into practical operation a world- 
wide franchise agreement on the lines 
suggested.” 

This resolution had reference to the 
item in the agenda which read :—“Pro- 
pesal that a franchise agreement be 
adopted on a compulsory basis, provid- 
ing that in policies covering particular 
average the percentage shall be applied 
to a minimum of 3% on each $500 value 
(or the approximate of such value in 
other currency), or on the whole.” 

Herr Duncker next dealt with the 
question-of renewing the existing agree- 
ments promoted by the Cargo Risks Im- 
provement Committee, saying that they 
had worked well in practice as indeed 
they have. These include the “Danger- 
cus Drugs Clause” agreement, which 
aims at preventing illicit trade in drugs 
noxious to national well-being, the “Loss 
in Weight and-or. Shortage” agreement, 
which aims at preventing the specific in- 
surance of the specified risks, and the 
“Credit Risks” agreement, which aims at 
the exclusion of credit insurance from 


the marine policy. He next dealt with 
the question of compiling a table of the 
average cleuses in use in the different 
national markets, but apparently the re- 
sponse to an appeal for information on 
this point has been disappointing, for he 
said that he would ask those interested 
to endeavor to make the lists more com- 
plete. The matter was one of some dif- 
ficulty, since the clauses in use in differ- 
ent markets were widcly varied. 

Sweat and Heating Risk 

With regard to the question of ex- 
cluding the risk of sweat and heating 
from the marine policy Herr Duncker 
pointed out that while the British agree- 
ment expressly prohibited the specific in- 
surance of these risks in shipments of 
hides and skins, the German agreement 
was similar except in the case of ship- 
ments from South America, where a 3% 
deductible franchise was compulsory. 
This had been done because the Ger- 
man hide importers pointed out that 
cover against the excluded risks could 
be obtained in other countries, but the 
German underwriters after making in- 
quirics and finding that the average 
claims for sweat and heating approxi- 
mated 114% to 2%, had been able to in- 
sist upon the 3% deductible franchise. 
This had greatly improved the business, 
for there were very few claims that 
materialized under the new franchise, 
and the shippers, finding that they could 
not recover the minor damages that 
wire incurred, had ceased to insure 
against the risk of sweat and heating, so 
that of all the business placed in Ger- 
many only some 5% now included those 
risks, and these insurances were eftected 
for special purposes, generally because 
the contract of sale stipulated for such 
cover. The British delegates had agreed 
that the German clause was acceptable 
under the agreement, especially when it 
was learned that the insurance under the 
deductible franchise was only allowed to 
those ports where the German under- 
writers’ own experts could deal with the 
settlement of claims. 

With regard to the insurance of un- 
packed iron against the risk of rust, 
Herr Duncker said that little progress 
could be made. If underwriters had no 
experience of this risk they must buy 
their experience, and then it might be 
possible to make an agreement with re- 
gard to its exclusion. It would seem that 
there has been a rather disappointing 
result from endeavors which have been 
made to deal with what is a very urgent 
question in connection with the insur- 
ance of unpacked iron. Herr Duncker 
also spoke on the question of the Net 
Value and Freight Contingency Clauses, 
but these questions were left open and 
no resolution was adopted dealing with 
them. The Conference then adopted the 
resolution dealing with the Franchise 


Agreement and another renewing the 
existing agreements. 
Storage Risks 

There followed a paper on “Storage 
Risks,” by Herr Duncker, chairman of 
the committee dealing with this subject, 
and in proposing the renewal of the ex- 
isting agreements promoted by this com- 
mittee, he explained that the German 
warehouse to warehouse clause had been 
revised during 1928, and that the revised 
text would be incorporated in the agree- 
ment, and would appear in the Year- 
book for the coming year. The agree- 
ments to be renewed were the “River 
Plate Agreement,” the “ Restriction of 
Earthquake Risks,” agreement, the “Spe- 
cial Survey Clause” agreement, and the 
“Warehouse to Warehouse Clause” 
agreement. 

Herr Duncker spoke at some length 
on the problem of double insurance of 


fire risks on shore, stating that at the © 


suggestion of French underwriters the 
Union had investigated the question of 
fire risks on shore being concurrently 
covered by fire and marine policies. On 
the basis of the material accumulated, 
the committee had reached the conclu- 
sion that the situation was very intricate. 
On the one hand the interests of the 
assured had to be protected, and, on the 
other, those of the marine underwriters. 
In some circumstances it had _ been 
found that the interests of the assured 
might seriously be prejudiced when the 
fire policy contained a marine clause, 
and vice versa. 
Name Committee 

Herr Duncker went on to say that 
where under both policies a stipulation 
had been made to the effect that the re- 
spective underwriters were liable only 
for the excess of any sum payable under 
the other policy, or which would have 
been pavable if the underwriters’ own 
policy did not exist, the interests of the 
assured were gravely prejudiced. The 
marine underwriters’ interests might also 
be at stake, since they could not, as a 
rule, obtain a special premium for cov- 
ering the fire risk on shore, while for 
the fire policy a special premium was 
paid. In these circumstances it would 
seem inequitable if the whole of a loss 
were recoverable from the marine under- 
writers. Since, however, the various na- 
tional laws were widely divergent on this 
matter, it would be extremely difficult to 
reach a uniform agreement. Jf an in- 
ternational clause were devised, it would 
still be necessary to take into account 
this divergence of law, and, moreover, 
negotiations with the fire underwriters 
would have to be carried on. It had 
therefore seemed expedient to the com- 
mittee to recommend to the various mar- 
kets first to endeavor to take action on 
a national basis. 

At the same time it was suggested that 
a small sub-committee be nominated bv 
the Union with a view forming a link 
between the different markets and for 
the purpose of circulating any informa- 
tion that might become available as a 
result of the endeavors of any one mar- 
ket, so that if a satisfactory solution was 
reached all might benefit thereby. Fur- 
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ther, it was contemplated that this sub. 
committee might meet at a later date 
and, if possible, find a solution on jts 
Own initiative with due regard to what 
had been done in the meantime by the 
national markets. The committee took 
the view that marine underwriters ought 
to cover only transit risks, leaving the 
storage risks proper to be covered by 
fire underwriters. The proposed sub. 
committee was constituted as follows :— 
Messrs. M. Nielsen, Copenhagen; G. A. 
T. Darby, London; G. Ubald-Bocquet, 
France; A. H. Brandt, Germany; and 
W. Broschdat, Switzerland. 


TWO JUTE CARGO FIRES 








One Vessel Was Barely Out of Calcutta 
While Other Had Arrived 
at Hull, England 

It will be remembered that recently 
The Eastern Underwriter detailed some 
experiments that had been made at Cal- 
cutta with regard to fires in jute car. 
goes. It seems, almost as if by prear- 
rangement, says a Liverpool paper, that 
two serious outbreaks in the very trade 
should occur. On September 4 the Hansa 
liner Wachtfels was reported putting 
back to Calcutta, from where she had 
recently sailed with a cargo which in- 
cluded jute, and on the following day 
the City liner City of Calcutta was re- 
ported seriously on fire at Hull, the in- 
terest affected being jute which she was 
carrying from Calcutta for Dunkirk. In 
the case of the Wachtfels it was reported 
that the vessel had only proceeded 9 
miles down the Hoogly when the fire 
was discovered, and that it occurred in 
jute and oilcake, being extinguished only 
after a great deal of damage had been 
done. In the case of the City of Cal- 
cutta, the outbreak occurred when she 
was nearing the end of her voyage, and 
to the damage done by fire and water 
to the cargo must be added structural 
damage to the vessel, since the water 
poured into the holds caused the jute to 
swell, and it was reported that the main 
deck was lifting under the strain of the 
swollen cargo. 

These two casualties demonstrate ina 
marked manner the difficulties which are 
involved in research with regard to the 
cause of fires in jute cargoes, since they 
are so utterly dissimilar. In the one 
case the fire became patent almost im- 
mediately after the vessel had sailed, 
while in the other the outbreak was not 
discovered until the vessel had almost 
completed her voyage, though it must 
be remembered that there is nothing to 
show how long it had been smouldering 


GERMAN EXPORT CREDITS 

During the first year of its existence 
from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, ex 
ports amounting to 56,600,000 marks 
were insured by Germany’s Export 
Credit Insurance, the Department ° 
Commerce was advised October 12, by 
its Commercial Attache at Berlin. Dut 
ing the second year from July 1, 19%, 
to June 30, 1928, exports aggregating 
about 60,000,000 marks have been 1 
sured, a gain of 3,400,000 marks. The 
report follows in full text: 

“The progress of Germany’s expott 
insurance is declared rather slow. 
least, it is far from fulfilling the hope 
expressed when the export credit insur 
ance was created. The insurance 
based on co-operation between the gov 
ernment and two private insurance com 
panies, the government providing funds 
amounting to 10,000,000 marks, derived 
from the unemployment relief, to get tht 
export credit insurance started Profits 
or losses are divided between the cot 
tracting parties. The funds by the Reich 
have not been touched so far.” 


N. J. MUTUALS MEET 

The New Jersey State Association ® 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies at !? 
annual meeting at Trenton last we 
elected the following officers : Presider 
M. A. Pierson, Washington; vice-pre* 











dents, E. J. Ballinger, Burlington, ant 
Ralph Parvin, Bridgeton; secretary ™ 
treasurer, Ralph M. Blackwell, Pennit 
ton. 
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CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS 








Find New Irritations 
In Massachusetts Law 


SOME LEGAL RIGHTS WAIVED 





Motorists Can’t Get Plate Unless Given 
Permission to Permit Legal Notice 
of Suit Intention to be Served 
on Register 
A new angle to the Massachusetts 
compulsory insurance law has shown up 
which is going to give the motorists of 
Massachusets a great surprise when 
they receive their registration blanks for 
1929 and it is going to be a disagree- 
able one. They will find that before get- 
ting their plates they must waive their 
legal right to personal service in suits 
for damages resulting from motor ac- 

cidents. 

During the past few weeks an inkling 
of the new law has come to the atten- 
tion of insurance men and some motor- 
ists, and the latter have been indignant 
at what they term an unjustifiable piece 
of legislation. On the blank will be 
found the following: 

“In case the certificate herein applied 
for is issued, I hereby irrevocably ap- 
point the registrar of motor vehicles or 
his successor in office my attorney upon 
whom process against me may be served 
as provided in G. L. 90, Sec. 3D (St. 
1928, Chap. 344) and agree that proc- 
ess so served, if I am notified of such 
service as provided by said section, shall 
be of the same legal effect as if served, 
on me personally and that the mailing 
by the registrar of a copy thereof to me 
at my last address as appearing on the 
registrar's records shall be sufficient no- 
tice to me of such service.” 


How It Will Work Out 


This is how it will work out: If a 
person sues an owner of a motor car 
registered in Massachusetts for dam- 
ages resulting from an automobile acci- 
dent all that the former has to do i 
serve legal notice upon the registrar, 
leaving two copies. Then the registrar 
will be compelled to mail one notice to 
the last available address of the person 
sued. There need no longer be personal 
‘service. Nor does the registrar have 
to send a special delivery or registered 
letter, merely using ordinary mail. 

If the person sued has moved, or is 
away for a lengthy trip, and the letter 
comes back it is merely filed away. 
Meanwhile, the suit if brought and the 
defendant, knowing nothing about it, 
may have judgment given against him 
by default. But that is not all. If the 
judgment is not paid a default warrant 
may be issued and some day the person 
may find himself headed for the jail after 
some constable calls for him. 

Of course, it is possible under the law 
to have a default removed. But that is 
not an easy matter always. There is the 
trouble, delay, and costs. Then the start, 
perhaps, all over again of the suit. Mean- 
time witnesses may be scattered and the 
defense weakened. 

Breaking the News 

Capt. George A. Parker, registrar of 
motor vehicles, knew nothing about this 
law until he got a copy with other legis- 
lation Officials of the Boston Automo- 
bile Club, who follow legislation close- 











ly, never heard of it. Secretary Day 
Baker, of the Motor Truck Club, said he 
never got a copy of the bill. 

How it ever got through the legisla- 
ture without some of the automobile peo- 
ple, and at least some members of the 
Senate and House recognizing its pur- 
pose, is a mystery to those who read and 
are interested in it from a motor view- 
point. 

At the next meeting of the automobile 
club here the governors plan to author- 
ize the club counsel, James A. Cavanagh, 
to file with the legislature immediately a 
bill to repeal this law. An inquiry will 
be started to try to learn how it ever 
got along without some notice being 
given to motor officials. 

Protection for Non-Residents 

There is a law now covering non-resi- 
dents, whereby the registrar is made 
their attorney in matters of this sort. 
Such people scatter so widely that it is 
necessary to have some such legislation. 

In the case of Massachusetts motor- 
ists, however, the automobile officials say 
there is no need of this. They point out 
that much has been said about fraudu- 
lent claims arising from the compulsory 
insurance act, yet here is something that 
will open the doors wider to fraud. 

Motor executives here are now pasting 
notices in their sales and service quar- 
ters stressing the fact that every owner 
of a car should be told to notify the 
registrar immediately of a change in ad- 
dress.. Thousands of owners move after 
they get their plates at the beginning of 
the year and never give a change of ad- 
dress until they make out new blanks. 

Work Piles Up 

With the multiplicity of work piling 
up all the time at the registry Capt. 
Parker cannot be expected to assume the 
role of seeing to it that all notices of 
legal suits finally get into the hands of 
defendants. Many letters are sent out 
from his office that never reach owners 
through faulty addresses. 

Insurance men are notifying their 
clicnts throughout the state who have 
changed their residence since they ap- 
plied for their present plates are being 
urged to at once send a letter to the 
registry giving the number of car, old 
address and the new one. And it would 
be well to send the letter special deliv- 
ery or registered as a certainty that it 
may not be mislaid somewhere. 

Registration blanks for 1929 cars have 
been delayed this year due to the com- 
pulsory insurance case going to the Su- 
preme Court. As the blanks must con- 
tain a statement that the car is insured, 
and the rates are unsettled the delay is 
unavoidable. 

The insurance companies have filed 
their petition for a review of the rates 
stating that the premiums made by Com- 
missioner Monk in 1927 applied only to 
this year, and that he intended to issue 
a new schedule for 1929 that would be 
fair, whereas the present rates are in- 
adequate. 

Once the courts settle the matter then 
the registry will get busy in trying to 
make up for lost time. The preliminary 
work of getting out applications for the 
first 100,000 is under way, and motorists 
with those numbers will get the same 
sets for next year, unless they hold off 
in registering. 

A Bedlam 
This coming year there will be no in- 
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New Disability Forms 
Used by Continental 


SEVERAL POLICIES ADDED ALSO 








Continental Assurance of Chicago Lib- 
eralizes Forms as Shown in Revised 
Policy Manual 





New disability provisions, new policies 
and features have been 
adopted by the Continental Assurance of 
Chicago, as shown in the company’s new 
manual now being distributed to its 
agents. The principal features of the 
disability provisions are as follows: The 
waiting period may be either sixty days 
or six months depending upon the oc- 
cupation of the assured. The double 
indemnity benefits pay for “general ac- 
cidental death.” In addition to waiver of 
premiums the company will pay a month- 
ly indemnity of cither $10 or $20 a month 
per each $1,000 of insurance depending 
upon the form issued. 

There is a new supplementary contract 
for disability benefits which provides for 
the waiver of premiums and the payment 
of a monthly income as above after a 
waiting period of six months. The double 
indemnity supplementary contracts pro- 
vide cither the payment of double the 
face of the policy in event of death re- 
sulting from, a general accident or the 
payment of double the face of the policy 
in event of death resulting from travel 
accident or while escaping from a burn- 
ing building. 

Waiver of Premium 

The waiver of premium is provided in 
event of total disability after a waiting 
period of ninety days. This variety of 
supplementary contract is for the pur- 
pose of making it possible for the agent 


several other 








centive to holding up registering until 
after April 1. It will not matter in 
1929 or thereafter when a person buys a 
motor vehicle as the property tax must 
be paid. A pro rata schedule has been 
worked out for valuations. 

Motor dealers are pleased with the law, 
for it will relieve the jam which took 
place every year just after April 1. 
Thousands bought cars for April delivery 
to escape the tax, and this made April a 
bedlam for dealers trying to get cars for 
early buyers at a time when hundreds 
of others were in the markets for ma- 
chines. 


to work out any combination that may 
be desired. 

There are three classes of new poli- 
cies issued which provide money at the 
older ages. Endowment policies matur- 
ing at ages 60 and 65 are based on units 
of $1,000. Other policies are based on 
monthly income units of $10. It requires 
$1,750 of insurance to provide an income 
for twenty years certain. The purpose 
is to meet the demand for a retirement 
fund in units of $10 a month. 

There is a line of odd-year endow- 
ments offering a wide range of endow- 
ments maturing in from two to thirty- 
four vears. These forms are especially 
valuable as educational policies to mect 
the need of a prospect who desires an 
endowment to mature at a specific time. 

Referring to other features of the Con- 
tinental’s new manual, the company 
says: 

“It has been very difficult for the av- 
erage agent to tell a prospect how much 
income he will receive from the com- 
pany when a policy matures as an en- 
dowment or is surrendered for cash. The 
Continental Assurance Company is or- 
ganized as a trust company and operates 
under the same laws as any fiduciary. 
Part of the function of a trust company 
is to conserve and pay out money by 
contract—for a life insurance policy is 
recognized by all as a contract. To meet 
this need the actuarial department has 
inserted a table showing just how muck 
income will be paid by the company for 
various ages and for different sums of 
money. Although this service has been 
provided by the company heretofore this 
is the first time that such a table has 
appeared in the company’s rate book. In 
working up a program the agent can 
show the prospect exactly how much in- 
come he will receive upon the surrender 
of his poicy for cash. 

“Another new feature in the manual 
is a table showing the annuities payable 
on a monthly basis as well as on a quar- 
terly, semi-annual and annual basis as 
heretofore.” 





GEN. AGENCIES INCORPORATE 
Two general agencies of the Metro- 
politan Casualty of New York have re- 
cently incorporated and one new general 
agency appointment has been made, ac- 
cording to President J. Scofield Rowe. 
The incorporators are the Fred A. 
Schlick Company, Portland, Oregon, and 
the Dickey-Manham Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
The new general agency appointment 
is Houghton and Thorson, Boone, Iowa. 
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Turner Comments On 
Penna. State Fund 


REPLIES TO VAN WAGNER 





Raps Those Who Help to Spread Doc- 
trine of Unrest Among Enemies 
of Private Initiative 





G. E. Turner, counsel for the Casualty 
Information Clearing House of Chicago, 
commenting recently on some_ recent 
statements by George W. Van Wagner 
of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Labor and Industry on the State 
Fund, said to The Eastern Underwriter : 
“Is the state of Pennsylvania making a 
mistake in not selling shoes to the work- 
men of that state through a chain of 
state shoe stores? Is she remiss in her 
duty to her population in not forthwith 
establishing a chain of state grocery 
stores where food may be purchased 
from the state? Is there any reason 
why the state should neglect the oppor- 
tunity to serve her people through the 
manufacture and sale of such commodi- 
ties as clothing, electricity, lumber and 
automobiles ? 

“These questions are prompted by the 
reading of an article recently appear- 
ing in the publication of the Department 
of Labor and Industry of that great com- 
monwealth. Pennsylvania. maintains a 
state fund for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. This fund is operated in 
competition with the privately owned 
and operated insurance companies char- 
tered and domiciled within the state. 
After setting out and discussing at 
length the figures showing the status and 
accomplishments of this state fund, 
George W. Van Wagner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, says: | 

‘In analyzing these figures it is quite 
evident that the state fund has estab- 
lished a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment and that its fair and impartial 
treatment of policyholders and injured 
employes are convincing arguments and 
proof beyond doubt of the success of 
the state fund.’ 


Might Enter Other Fields 


“The question which troubles us is 
this: If the state of Pennsylvania is so 
successful in the insurance business, why 
deprive the citizens of the benefit of its 
business acumen in other lines? Might 
it not be equally successful in the shoe 
business? Shoes are quite as essential 
as insurance and their manufacture and 
sale is no more complicated than is the 
business of underwriting compensation 
insurance. Furnishing light and power 
should afford the state an unusual op- 
portunity to demonstrate its business 
ability in competition with its own citi- 
zens. Why, in fact, should there be any 
private business in Pennsylvania? If her 
people would all abandon private enter- 
prise, all work for the state and let the 
state do all the business then everyone 
would have the same advantage now 
claimed ‘for those who patronize the 
state compensation insurance fund. 

“Possibly we suggest going too far as 
a first step. It may be that the state 
would do better in the beginning to 
enter all lines of business competitively 
with its citizens. Mr. Van Wagner’s ar- 
ticle would indicate that such a compe- 
tition would quickly demonstrate the su- 
periority of the state. As to the state 
fund in competition in the insurance 
business, he says: 

‘The remarkable growth of the state 
fund is all the more interesting when 
one stops to consider that it is not com- 
pulsory for employers of labor to in- 
sure with the State Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Fund. The form of policy which 
the state fund issues does not differ ma- 
terially from the coverage provided and 
furnished by some fifty other insurance 
carriers, who are licensed to do business 
in Pennsylvania. The rates which the 
state fund is authorized to use in the 
underwriting of policies are the same 
rates issued, published, and approved by 
the Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 


vania, which all other insurance carriers 
are compelled to use.’ 

“Might she not do as well with furni- 
ture, fish and footwear? 

“Mr. Van Wagner says that the em- 
ployers of Pennsylvania have, during 
the twelve years of the life of this fund, 
paid into it the sum of $29,847,966; that 
$3,708,594 has been paid back to these 
employers in dividends and that $500,000 
has been returned to the state treasury. 
This statement would indicate that the 
employers of Pennsylvania are furnish- 
ing the backbone of this gigantic state 
business enterprise. We wonder who 
they are and what they make or sell. 
What gives them their assurance that 
with the state such a demonstrated suc- 
cess in the insurance business-it may not 
turn to their own businesses as the next 
decoration for the ‘State Christmas 
Tree. It strikes us that the employers 
of the state of Pennsylvania have paid 
a whale of a price for that $3,708,594 
which Mr. Van Wagner says has been 
returned to them in dividends. 

Criticism of State Fund 

“They have sold their right to demand 
that the state not interfere with their 
own businesses. They have violated the 
fundamental principles of government 
evolvéd within that national shrine lo- 
cated inside the borders of their own 
state. They have fed $29,847,966 of sup- 
port into the maw of that socialistic 
monster which has the destruction of all 
private business as its objective. They 
have encouraged those who devote them- 
selves to spreading the doctrine of un- 
rest among the enemies of private ini- 
tiative and business. They have de- 
stroyed their own customers within the 
insurance business. Thats’ a lot to give 
up for $3,708,594.” 





COMPANY BUYS BUILDING 





Twelve Story Structure at 130-134 Wil- 
liam Street Purchased by Massa- 
chusetts B. & I. For Cash 
Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., has sold 
for Isidor Kahn, president of 134 William 
Street Co., Inc., to the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., in an all cash 
transaction, the twelve-story insurance 
building at 130-134 William street, on the 
plot 50 x 165 and valued at $1,500,000. 
The building has four Otis electric ele- 
vators, is located on the easterly side 
of William street between John and Ful- 
ton and is one of the few 50 foot units 
on this most important of all blocks for 
insurance purposes. Extensive improve- 
ments will be made and the ground floor 
and additional space will be occupied as 
the New York office of the Massachu- 

setts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Waliace Falvey, vice-president of the 
company and manager of the New York 
branch office, said: 

“T am very happy that we have ob- 
tained the ownership of 130-134 William 
street. The building is located in the 
center of the fire, casualty and liability 
insurance district. We have for neigh- 
bors companies who maintain active pro- 
ducing units in New York. We shall 
lease that portion of the building we 
do not require to insurance companies.” 

Directly opposite the building pur- 
chased by the Massachusetts B. & I. is 
the Globe & Rutgers building and the 
Underwriters’ building. In the latter are 
housed the Commercial Union, Ocean 
Accident, Liverpool & London & Globe 
and many other insurance interests. 





ELECTRICAL RISKS INCREASE 

Increased use of electric energy in in- 
dustry has raised electric hazards to one 
of the more important causes of indus- 
trial accidents in Wisconsin and ninety- 
eight compensable cases settled during 
1927 resulted in sixteen deaths, nine 
cases of permanent partial disability for 
life and seventy-three cases of tempor- 
ary disabilities, according to a report by 
the State Industrial Commission. The 
commission points out that more than a 
quarter of all compensable injuries 
caused by electric currents resulted in 
death or permanent partial disability. 


Language Distinction 
In Disability Clause 


“HIS” OCCUPATION’ VS. 


“ANY” 





Committee on Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability Benefits of A. L. C. Discuss 
Fine Point in Contracts 





One of the finer points relative to dis- 
ability covered in the report made in St. 
Louis last week to the convention of life 
insurance companies known as_ the 
American Life Convention had to do with 
the topic “His Occupation vs. Any Oc- 
cupation.” The committee by the way, 
which started to recommend the general 
adoption of the ninety day clause, did 
not do so in the final draft report 
finally adopted. What the report had to 
say about “his” and “any” occupation 
follows: 

“Under disability benefits with life in- 
surance, it has been customary to define 
disability as ‘inability to perform the du- 
ties of any occupation. A few com- 
panies now define it as ‘inability to per- 
form the duties of his occupation.’ Ap- 
parently they feel that practically all 
claims payable under the words ‘his oc- 
cupation’ must also be paid under the 
words ‘any occupation’ and that they 
might as well have such sales advantage 
as goes with the broader definition. Evi- 
dently they are not disturbed over the 
fact that the new language covers a 
change in occupation even though there 
is no loss of income, that the broader 
definition opens up the way to fraud and 
that once a claim has been allowed there 
is little chance of proving that the in- 
sured has recovered. 

“In this connection, the experience 
under accident insurance is significant. 
Such policies provide indemnity for loss 
of business time—that is, inability to 
work. According to the policy language 
in use for over fifteen years, this was 
defined as ‘inability to perform the du- 
ties of his occupation.” In_ recent 
months, however, several prominent com- 
panies have changed the language to pro- 
vide indemnity for fifty-two weeks under 
his occupation but after fifty-two weeks 
under any occupation. What has led to 
this change after fifteen years of ex- 
perience? 

In the Early Days 


“The expression ‘his occupation’ was 
satisfactory in the early days when long 
claims were comparatively few. 
cent years, however, there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of 
long claims. At the same time, salesmen 
of commercial accident insurance, find- 
ing themselves in competition with nor- 
cancelable accident insurance and with 
permanent total disability in connection 
with life insurance, began to emphasize 
the points in which their policies ap- 
peared more liberal—for instance, using 
the expression ‘his occupation’ rather 
than ‘any occupation.” This led such 
salesmen to tell clients that under a com- 
mercial accident policy the injury need 
not produce total incapacity to work but 
that the policyholder could draw bene- 
fits if some trivial injury prevented him 
from continuing his regular occupation. 

“If a surgeon loses his right hand or 
even a few fingers, he can no longer 
work as a surgeon but he may become 
a successful salesman or lecturer. Is it 
in the best interests of the insurance 
business that he should draw $500 a 
month for inability to continue as a-sur- 
geon if he is actually womens, 4 a sub- 
stantial income as a salesman! 

“Even where the policyholder has 
acted in good faith, the insurance should 
not grant indemnity for change of oecu- 
pation. In the case of a fradulent 
claimant, there is even less excuse. In- 
surance companies should not encour- 
age anyone to secure a large policy, in- 
cur an injury and draw an income for 
life if he is actually still able to earn 
a living. Certainly they should not pay 
such an income where the claimant has 
taken up another occupation and is earn- 


In re- * 


1927 Casualty Income 
Was $783,011,324 


BEHA ISSUES 
All Casualty Lines Are Expanding 
Rapidly; 16 New Companies Formed 
This Year; Comp. Leads Field 


HIS REPORT 








James A. Beha, superintendent of in- 
surance, will issue shortly Part III of his 
1928 report to the Legislature. This 
volume deals with the casualty or :is- 
cellaneous lines of insurance ‘and vives 
abstracts and tabulations of the 1927 
business of fifty-five New York siate, 
forty-nine other state and eight forcign 
companies authorized in New York; a 
total of 112, an increase of four for the 
year. Of these companies twenty-five 
are mutuals of New York and eight are 
mutuals of other states which do chiefly 
automobile and workmen’s compensation 
business. 

All casualty lines of insurance are in- 
creasing rapidly. A remarkable develop- 
ment is indicated by the fact that six- 
teen new companies have been author- 
ized in New York during the present 
year. Of the varied coverages afforded, 
the comparatively new lines of work- 
men’s compensation and automobile coy- 
erage stand in the lead. 

The companies reporting to New York 
show at the beginning of 1928 assets of 
$1,107,422,033, an increase of $140,107,880 
for the preceding year. These amounts do 
not include assets of life departments of 
several companies which do both life and 
casualty business. 

Liabilities, excluding capital, amounted 
to $763,251,151 and capital invested to- 
taled $139,356,750, leaving a net surplus 
of $204,814,132—an increase in surplus of 
$42,431,156. 

Total Income for 1927 


The total income for 1927 was $783, 
011,324, an increase of $56,005,125 for the 
year. Of the total amount $700,259,49 
was from premiums as follows: 
Workmen's compensation ...$191,403,404 


Auto Hapihty ss.cc.0055c6e00s 146,518,364 
Fidelity and surety.......... 91,624,405 
Accident and heaith......... 80,804,820 
Auto property damage....... 61,248,457 
Liability other than auto..... 60,311,923 
Bigglary and theft. .0% i..60.05 35,131,091 
TAALEEGIASS: <j 0.<secternneaatnnees 13,879,316 
Boiler, engine, machinery.... 10,095,342 


Damage and collision other 

tian 4010 <i... Seenens cae. 22ALO 
Credit and all other classes.. 6,994,628 

The disbursements for 1927 were $6%2,- 
786,896, of which amount $319,249,737 was 
for losses and $58,239,608 for investiga- 
tion and adjustment of claims. 

Total premiums received by these com- 
panies in New York state were $20l,- 
230,286; total loss claims paid in New 
York, $87,767,758. 

This class of insurance companies 
made a net gain from underwriting dur- 
ing 1927 of $3,397,516, as against a gain 
ot $2,453,021 during 1926, and a total net 
gain in surplus of $47,345,640, as against 
$33,978,508 during the previous year. 

The present volume includes also re- 
ports of 37 title and mortgage guaranty 
companies, with assets ot $254,192,047; 
liabilities, $80,540,952; income, $95,379; 
065; disbursements, $43,080,172. These 
figures include 9 new companies. 

An appendix contains the insurance 
laws of 1928, and Court of Appeals de- 
cisions on insurance cases and insurance 
department reports on examination of in- 
surance companies for the year ended 
July 1, 1928. 





— 
ing as much as he did before the injury. 
“With the best type of risks, in most 
cases the difference in language ac‘ually 
makes no difference in the coveraye. 
a bank president is so seriously injured 
that he cannot work as a banker, he 's 
entitled to full benefits under either ‘his 
occupation’ or ‘any occupation.’ In get- 
eral, the man who is buying a policy 1! 
good faith will be fully protected under 
the expression ‘any occupation.” 
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Selling Still a Factor 
In Compensation Field 


IF AGENT IS TO HOLD LINES 


Dr. R. S. Keelor, U. S. Casualty, Urges 
Producers to Cultivate and Apply 
Faculty of Analysis 





Dr. R. S. Keelor, manager of compen- 
sation and liability for the United States 
Casualty, has watched the trend of com- 
pensation insurance for more than forty 
years so that he may be looked upon as 
one of the authorities in this line and 
his advice listened to on important prob- 
lems. He recently directed a message 
to the field force of the United States 
Casualty, the theme of which was that 
salesmanship is still vitally necessary in 
compensation in spite of the fact that 
the line has been an unprofitable one 
for the companies for the past five years. 
Dr. Keelor’s philosophy is: “If you’ve got 
to take some of this business, by all 
means, take it right.” Incidentally he 
feels that the experience so far this year 
shows an improvement over the same pe- 
riod oi time last year. 

The point is made by Dr. Keelor that 
the stress of competition in salesmanship 
has made it more and more necessary 
to the success of the agent interested in 
the development of compensation insur- 
ance, that he acquaint himself with the 
processes involved in risk classification, 
the application of schedule and experi- 
ence rating and the fundamentals in- 
volved in risk improvement, 

Many Risks Improperly Classified 

Furthermore, quite as much salesman- 
ship is required to retain a risk at re- 
newal time as it does to acquire a new 
risk and J)r. Keelor emphasizes that 
the agent who does not interest himself 
in these matters or who only visits his 
risks at renewal time is apt to learn 
too late that he has lost one of his most 
desirable risks. 

“The agent who would qualify as a 
real salesman of workmen’s compensa- 
tion,” says Dr. Keelor, “must cultivate 
and apply the faculty of analysis. Fa- 
miliarity with the manual of classifica- 
tions and with the schedule rating plan 
alone, will not adequately serve the pur- 
pose of good salesmanship in this line 
of business. The classification and rat- 
ing of risks is not as easy as it appears 
to one who looks in from the outside 
and a considerable number of workmen’s 
compensation risks remain improperly 
classified, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have carried workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance for several years, and 
this is an indication of the opportuni- 
ties open to a well grounded agent for 
the acquisition of desirable business now 
carried by his competitors.” 

Speaking of his own home office ex- 
perience on the proper classification of 
risks, Dr. Keelor said he had noted that 
a considerable percentage of risks were 
improperly classified notwithstanding the 
fact that they may have been repeated- 
ly inspected by other companies or by 
bureaus having jurisdiction and making 
inspections for classification and rating 
purposes. 

Continuing he said: “It requires some 
knowledge of machinery and its uses to 
enable the agent to compare his risk with 
the standards established by the schedule 
rating plan so that he can determine 
the values for the five physical hazard 
items or groups. 

“My suggestion is that an agent would 
do well to discuss the classification of 
every schedule ratable workmen’s com- 
pensation risk with his home office en- 
gineering department, as well as the ap- 
plication of the schedule thereto, so as 
to find out whether the risk be a new 
one or merely a renewal of a risk al- 
ready on his books. In this way the 
agent will at all times be prepared to 
defend himself if a competitor has per- 
suaded the employer that he is not re- 
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ceiving all of the rating advantages avail- 
able to him. 


Treatment of Residue 


“In the treatment of the so-called 
residue, the agent will find his special 
field for service in the handling of work- 
men’s compensation risks. Indeed, I re- 
gard this as the agent’s special field for 
which he should train himself. The or- 
ganization and maintenance of a thor- 
oughgoing safety organization should en- 
gage his immediate and constant atten- 
tion, which will involve repeated visits 
to the employer’s establishment and not 
merely a visit about renewal time to as- 
certain whether he can have the renewal 
of the expiring policy. 

“Obviously, the percentage of residue 
to be found in the schedule rate for any 
risk will vary with the aggregate of the 
percentage representing the  phvsical 
items or groups in the schedule and this 
will be true as respects not only the 
risk to be rated, but also the average 
tisk of the industry with which it is to 
be compared since the phvsical items 
are by no means alike in all industries. 

“The credit for complete safety or- 
ganization is 5%; for first aid it is 1%; 
for the maintenance of a dispensary with 
trained nurse it is 3% and for main- 
tenance of an emergency hospital under 


a doctor’s supervision it is 5%. It is 
therefore apparent that the agent may 
by interesting himself in these features 
of safety and welfare, be able to bring 
about a reduction of as much as 8% in 
the adjusted rate upon a workmen’s 
compensation risk not having a previ- 
ously organized safety and welfare pro- 
gram as called for under the rules in 
question.” 

Familiarity With Experience Rating 

Discussing the experience rating plan 
in use at the present time, Dr. Keelor 
said: “Although it is not uniform in 
all particulars throughout the compen- 
sation field, several of the states having 
modified some of its features, it may be 
stated that an experience period of not 
less than one year and not more than 
five years is provided for. This experi- 
ence period closes one year prior to the 
date for which rates are to be deter- 
mined and the entire experience of the 
risk not exceeding five years, must be 
reported and used in determining the 
adjusted rates. 

“Any risk, whether subject to sched- 
ule rating or not, should be considered 
as qualifying under the experience rat'ng 
plan if it has produced during the full 
experience period a payroll such as to 
have in turn produced at Manual rates 
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a premium not less in amount tha: the 
minimum adopted for the state in \ hich 
the risk is located, the minimum ary. 
ing in the different states between $350 
and $1,600. 

“The practical use of the expe: ‘nce 
rating plan will play an important »art 
in the sale of compensation insu ince 
and I strongly urge that agents s wuld 
make themselves familiar with th re. 
quirements of this plan in their jswn 
states and its application to r: ible 
risks.” 





STANDARDIZE AUTO COVE: 5 





British Insurance Public Will Now Un- 
derstand Scope of Accident 
Policies More Easily 

The decision of the British insu. ince 
offices which operate under the ‘ariff 
agreement of the Accident Offices \sso- 
ciation to standardize their auton bile 
policies is generally regarded in Lon- 
don as largely in the interests 0: the 
motoring public. The insurance corre- 
spondent of the London “Daily Tele- 
graph” has made the following comment 
on the scheme: 

“The motorist who selects a_ tariff 
company for his insurance will no longer 
find it necessary to examine the various 
clauses of his policy to ascertain the 
particular degree of protection afforded 
by the company of his choice. A com- 
mon form of policy acceptable to all 
these offices has been agreed upon. It 
provides a clearer contract free from am- 
biguity and will be much more easily 
understood by the layman. There are 
a few concessions and a few restrictions, 
but the main object of the alteration is 
to make the position perfectly clear and 
free from any possibility of misunder- 
standing in the event of claims. 





MANAGERIAL APPOINTMENTS 





Travelers Promotes D. A. _ Polson, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Office, Manager 
a> Detroit; E. J. Dungan at 
Wheeling 
Edward J. Dungan, field assistant in 
the casualty department of the Trave- 
lers in the Cleveland, Ohio, branch of- 
fice district, has been promoted to man- 
ager of casualty lines in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., branch office. Mr. Dungan en- 
tered the employ of the Travelers in 
1924 and was later assigned to Cleveland 
where he has discharged the duties of 
field assistant for the last four years. 
Manager David A. Polson of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., branch office, has 
been made manager of casualty lines at 
Detroit, Mich., effective October 1. He 
began his career with the Travelers as 
special agent, casualty lines, in the Man- 

chester, N. H., branch office in 1920. 





APPOINTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

The promotion of Gaulden L. Smith, 
Pacific Coast representative of _ the 
Union Indemnity of New Orleans, to the 
vice-presidency of the Union Indemnity, 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety, the 
La Salle Fire and the Union Title Guar- 
antee Co., Inc., was recently announced. 
Mr. Smith joined the Union Indemnity 
as a special agent at the time of its or- 
ganization in 1920. He has served in 
various capacities in almost every de- 
partment of the company. In February, 
1925, he was made assistant maager 
of the San Francisco branch fice. 
Later he became manager of the branch. 
When the International Indemnity was 
taken over by the Union Indemnity, 
Mr. Smith was made Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative. 





ENDS LIFE BY SUICIDE 
A sad event last week was the ‘eath 
by suicide of Ernest Miller, ass stant 
treasurer of the National Surety. Mr. 
Miller hung himself in the cellar © his 
home in Brooklyn, his act being pr: pt 
ed by illness. Mrs. Miller told th po 


lice that her husband had suffered rom 
heart disease four years and had b:00d- 
ed over his trouble to find relief -rom 
the ailment. 
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Poor: Disability Income Risks 





Insurance Committee Includes Authors, Lectur- 
ers, Nurses, Professors, Musicians, 
Temperamental Stars 


In i.s report on total and permanent 
disabil.'y in life insurance contracts the 
Ameri-an Life Convention’s special com- 
mittee on the subject at St. Louis last 
week aid that in addition to the well- 
known physical impairments such as 
lightw ight or history of nervous break- 
down, and occupations with a special 
hazard’ of accident or sickness, the fol- 
lowing types may be standard for life 
insurance but are substandard or even 
rejecte | for disability income: 

1, liistory of trivial injuries such as 
dislocation of the knee, or recurrent ill- 
nesses such as bronchitis. 

2. Intermittent work such as authors 
or lecturers. 

3. Occupation where the volume of 
work varies with the season such as 
farmers, teachers, nurses, and college 


professors. 

4, Large investment income but small 
earnings such as capitalists. 

5, Occupation where a trivial injury 
may cause total disability such as mu- 
sicians, barbers, and vocalists. 


0. 


Persons who are temperamental 


and high-strung such as concert singers. 


if 


Applicants with 


“moral hazard’— 


that is, engaged in questionable pursuits, 
those who bear unsavory business repu- 
tations (brought about by such things 


as tricky and dishonest 


methods, fre- 


quent resort to bankruptcy proceedings, 


non-payment of debts, etc., 


and all who 


lak moral stamina. 


In discussing women the committee 


says that they 


are subject to a higher 


rate of setiie than men and present 


more difficulties in claim settlements. If 
disability income is granted to women, 
it is usually subject to some or all of 
the following restrictions: 

1. Issued only to single women who 
leave home daily for fixed wage or sal- 
ary and hold a position in which they 
devote their entire time. 

2. An extra premium of, say 50%, is 
charged. 

3. The policy does not cover disabil- 
ity occurring after marriage. 

4. The policy does not cover disability 
beginning after age 55 as the age or re- 
tirement is usually earlier than with men. 
5. The amount of disability income is 
limited to $50 or $100 a month. 

Issued only at ages 20 to 50. 

Some companies take the view, says 
the committee, that farmers and women 
have a higher rate of disability than 
other classes but are more desirable for 
life insurance and double indemnity. 
They, therefore, issue a limited amount 
with standard rates throughout, hoping 
to break even on the contract as a whole. 
Other companies feel that the disability 
benefit should be self-sustaining. 

John M. Laird, Connecticut General, 
is chairman of the committee. 





ROYAL GENERAL AGENTS 


The Royal Indemnity announces the 
appointment of Wallace & Co., of Spring- 
field, Ohio, as general agents of the 
company. 





S. I. Ward & Co. have been appointed 
an agent of the Travelers Indemnity in 
Hartford, Conn. 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
On Airplane Insurance 


THERE ARE 250 TEXAS AIRPORTS 








Texas Managers Became Interested In 
This Coverage During World War; 
Rates Are Cheap 





Cravens, Dargan & Co., who are man- 
agers for the Independence Companies 
1 Texas, say that there are more than 
250 commercial and municipal airports 
scattered over Texas. In discussing their 


aircraft activities, Cravens, Dargan & 
Co. say: 

“The first interest of Cravens, Dargan 
& Co. in aviation insurance began during 
the early stages of the World War when 
government aviation training centers 
were established in Texas. At that time 
we pioneered in writing damage to prop- 
erty occasioned by falling aircraft or 
equipment. Our method was to attach 
an endorsement to our standard fire 
policy, charging a rate of five cents per 
hundred for the cover. Quite a volume 
of business was written at that time be- 
there 


cause were aviation training 
schools around nearly all of our larger 
cities. After the war, however, when 


the government discontinued its activity, 
the need for the protection dwindled un- 
til the amount written was practically 
negligible. In the past two years, how- 
ever, the number of aeroplanes in Texas 
have been increasing rapidly and conse- 
quently the need for this protection has 
again risen. We are now writing the 
class or damage by aircraft to buildings, 


additions, contents, garages and land- 
scapes. The rate is still cheap, being 
fifteen cents per hundred dollars for 


the three years policy with a minimum 
premium of $5 and a 50% co-insurance 
clause. 


“When the war was over the govern- 


ment began to sell its surplus stock of 
planes to private individuals at ridicu- 
lously low prices and by 1921 we felt 
the need of facilities for insuring the 
planes themselves and the pilots and 
accordingly made a connection with the 
White Cross Aviation Group in London 
which is composed of our London Lloyd’s 
correspondents and the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton for which we were 
general agents in Texas at the time and 
which we still represent in the marine 
department. In 1923 the White Cross 
Aviation Group sent a representative to 
New York to handle their American 
business which simplified the handling 
as it was no longer necessary to submit 
applications to London. 

“In the early days of aviation one or 
two of the American companies 
modically wrote occasional risks with a 
very disastrous experience which caused 
them to discontinue the class entirely. 
It was not until 1926 that an American 
company really entered the class whole- 
heartedly at which time the Indepen- 
dence Companies began issuance of their 
‘All in One’ comprehensive coverage 
which has become standard. That same 
year, we placed our first policy in an 
American company, the risk being writ- 
ten by it and insuring a Fort Worth 
plane against loss or damage by fire, 
public liability and property damage. As 
a result of the Independence entering 
the American field the White Cross 
group withdrew from direct American 
aviation business leaving the field en- 
tirely to the activities of the Indepen- 
dence Companies for whom we are Tex- 
as managers.” 


spas- 


James A. Beha, insurance superintend- 
ent of New York State, and an enthu- 
siastic supporter of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith in the race for President of the 
United States, was named one of the 
Democratic electors to appear on the 
presidential ballot when the Democratic 
state convention was held recently 
at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Health Hazards In 
The Chemical Industry 


PAINE’S SAFETY CONGRESS TALK 
Research Engineer for Aetna Life Says 
Layman, Physician, Employer, and 
Employe Co-operate in Research 
Work 
Health hazards in the chemical indus- 
try from the viewpoint of the insurance 
man was the subject of an address made 
by Walter S. Paine, research engineer 
for the Aetna Life, at the Seventeenth 





Annual Safety Congress held in New 
York recently. He spoke in part as 
follows: 


“Instead of chaos from ‘industrial dis- 
eases’ in the chemical industry, we find 
the layman, chemist, physician, employer 
and employe co-operating, for the most 
part, in a sane research into ways and 
means of eliminating the hazards and 
still preserve the industrial contribution 
of the chemist to promote our industrial 
arts and supply our social and economic 
needs. The essential viewpoints of this 
subject as we see them are as follow: 

1. Is the problem of “health hazards” 
in the chemical industry being 
solved ? 

2. What are the essential social and 
economic forces producing a reduc- 
tion of early discovered health 
hazards ? 

3. What is the attitude of insurance 
companies towards the “industrial 
disease” exposure? 

4. Have the insurance companies a 
part in actually working out the 
remedies for these health hazards? 

5. A few of our outstanding problems 
in the chemical field at the present 
time. 

“Let us first consider if the health haz- 
ards in the chemical industry are being 
solved. In this paper the term “chemi- 
cal industry” is extended to include such 
industries as are, for the major part, de- 
pendent upon chemicals or chemical re- 
actions for their final product. 

“It is doubtful if there is a better ba- 
rometer of the trend in what is generally 
termed ‘industrial disease’ cases than the 
records of the insurance companies. The 
trend towards well-lighted and ventilated 
buildings, together with the educational 
program in hygienic methods as carried 
out by modern industry has had its effect 
in reducing this hazard. Having re- 
viewed compensation cases for a period 
of practically twelve years, there has 
been a noticeable reduction in the num- 
ber of industrial disease cases, such as 
lead poisoning, brass ague, mercury and 
benzol poisoning, in industries comply- 
ing with the requests to remove these 
hazards by providing ventilation, change 
in processes, a close follow-up under 
medical advice, and the simple rules of 
hygiene. Two factors make these find- 
ings doubly trustworthy: 

First: We are in a far superior po- 
sition to detect these health hazards 
today than we were twelve years ago. 
Furthermore, may we say that indus- 
trial medicine is now on a far more 
efficient basis. 

Second: Industrial plants depending 
upon chemical operations are far more 
numerous as a part of our stabilized 
industrial life than they were in 1915, 
and, as a result, knowledge of the ex- 
posure and its alleviation is more wide- 
spread. 

“What is the insurance companies’ at- 
titude toward this ‘industrial disease’ ex- 
posure?” asked Mr. Paine. 

“A number of the insurance compa- 
nies are turning over every industrial 
disease case to their research engineers 
who, after collating all available data 
from the field relative to the case, re- 
view the problem with their medical de- 
partments. In many cases the medical 
field adviser covers the case from the 
physician’s viewpoint. After a complete 
analysis is made of collatable data, a 
brief is compiled and forwarded to the 


field inspector or direct to the plant of- 
ficials. 
Obligation to Injured Man 

“Our first obligation is always to the 
injured man and corrective measures are 
suggested to our assured after a most 
careful survey and research of the case. 
Any investigation of this type should be 
carried out in co-operation with the plant 
chemist. No fact finding research is 
completed without his assistance for he, 
to a large measure, has the key to the 
situation. 

“It is believed our attitude to the sit- 
uation of health hazards can be endorsed 
by many other insurance companies and 
I know of no better method of express- 
ing these viewpoints than by the follow- 
ing: Because of our membefship on the 
Spray Painting Research Committee, we 
were asked to express our opinion rela- 
tive to the place this innovation had in 
industry. Rather than make a hasty de- 
cision and pass out unwarranted, injuri- 
ous propaganda against any advance in 
industrial arts, it has been our view that 
no final verdict should be given until a 
sane research had been made. Our an- 
swer in this case, relative to whether or 
not spray painting shall remain in indus- 
trial plants, prompted us to state that 
every new invention should be conserved 
for the use of mankind when it con- 
tributes to the social and economic de- 
velopment of the race. 

“Safety in the use of spray painting 
must pass through the same process of 
education that is being used in industry 
relative to power machinery, electricity, 
etc. These innovations allow us to keep 
pace with competing industries of other 
nations. We are not forfeiting the use 
of the automobile, power machinery, of 
even coal mining, with their toll of hu- 
man life, but we are doing everything 
possible to educate the individual ex- 
posed to these hazards in the safe meth- 
ods of operation. 

Finding a Solution 


“Have the insurance companies a part 
in actually working out specific remedies 
to offset industrial health hazards? A 
‘diagnosis’ is essential in finding the so- 
lution of every deep-seated problem and 
an analysis at hand of any chemical haz- 
ard based upon actual cases often gives 
the starting point of such an investiga- 
tion. 

“The insurance companies are often in 
a position to aid in any of these inves- 
tigations because of their direct contact 
with cases involved. Case analyses have 
been furnished as a basis in former and 
in present researches, and we are ur- 
gently advocating the increased use of 
such information. 

“The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters financially under- 
wrote and personally assisted in the ben- 
zol research which incident is only one 
indication of many towards a willingness 
to aid in fathoming these problems, The 
interest many insurance companies have 
taken in researches, such as mercury 
poisoning, spray painting, lead poisoning, 
dust diseases, etc., exhibits clearly their 
viewpoint in relation to the health haz- 
ards when carried out in a scientific and 
constructive way. 

“In closing, may we make a strong 
plea for a greater degree of co-operation 
and the most effective research possible 
before placing before the public any 
definite corrective plans. Our best in 
providing corrective methods in safe- 
guarding life and limb is none too good; 
therefore, let us harness every possible 
reliable source of constructive data in 
solving our health hazard problem and 
then depend upon a broad gauged effi- 
cient committee to present for human 
consumption the most authentic data 
possible.” 


BECOMES ASS’T. MANAGER 


J. Henry Renaud, formerly field as- 
sistant in the Montreal branch office of 
the Travelers, has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of casualty lines after 
four years of efficient and _ faithful 
service. 


Premiums Raised 
On London Risks 


ACCIDENT COMPANIES 


ACT 
Feel That Difference in Hazard Between 
City and Country Drivers War- 
rants an Increase 


Higher premiums are being demanded 
by accident offices from automobilists 
who drive daily in the city and West 
End areas of London, England. Increas- 
ing risks of the London streets is stated 
to be the reason why the higher pre- 
miums are being demanded. 

“Individual cases will be treated on 
their merits,” said an official of the Sun 
Insurance Co., when interviewed on the 
subject. “Obviously the motorist whose 
business compels him to drive every day 
in the city and West End areas runs a 
more physical and material risk than the 
man whose driving is confined to the 
outer suburbs and the country. Every- 
one knows it is impossible to avoid ac- 
cidents when one is out and about all 
day in London. It is not always a ques- 
tion of driving skill. 

“The motorist driving in the country 
would be perfectly justified in asking 
lower premiums if he were asked to pay 
the same scale as a London man. For 
some time the premiums for commer- 
cial vehicles driven in London have been 
higher than for those driven in other 
parts of the country.” 

In the case of the motorist driving his 
car daily into the city or West End, the 
offices ask him to pay an added pre- 
mium of £3 3s. ($15.75) or undertake to 
fcot the bill for the first £5 ($25) of any 
accident. The majority of the tariff 
companies have agreed on this policy, 
and standard policies will shortly be is- 
sued. Lloyd’s underwriters and the non- 
tariff companies continue to issue poli- 
cies at the old rates. 





JERSEY SOCIETY COURSES 


Over 3,000 Registration Blanks Issued; 
Students Awarded Prizes for 
Highest Averages 
More than 3,000 blanks were issued 
by the New Jersey Society of Insur- 
ance and sent to agents and company 
offices for registration purposes for the 
courses of the society which will prob- 
ably open the first week in November. 
The classes will be determined by the 
number of registrations returned to the 

organization. 

The prizes awarded to students pass- 
ing the examinations of the 1927-28 ses- 
sions for the highest averages are as 
follows: first prize in the junior fire 
course went to De Witt A. Meyers, im- 
proved risk department, American, New- 
ark; intermediate fire course, Miss Mar- 
ion E. Hein, head fire insurance de- 
partment, Feist & Feist, real estate 
brokers, Newark; senior fire course, 
Charles Dyer, examiner, Newark Fire; 
casualty junior course, George W. Hus- 
ker, Travelers, Newark. No prizes were 
awarded in the intermediate casualty 
course, as no student came up to the 
standard. 

It is expected that there will be a 
larger enrollment this year than ever 
before, according to an announcement 
made by Stephen E. Parker, secretary 
and treasurer of the organization. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Parker, at 70 Park Place, 
Newark. 





F. & D. WINS SUIT 

The Fidelity & Deposit won a highly 
ramified case before the Michigan su- 
preme court last week when an opinion 
was returned upholding the lower court 
verdict giving the Maryland carrier a 
judgment against two men who sold a 
concern protected by an F. & D. bond 
certain certificates held by the high tri- 
bunal in its decision to be non-nego- 
tiable. 











Ve 
if I were seeking anew 
Surety connection 


* * & 


By M. R. Whited, Vice President, 
The Coughlin & Whited Co., General 
Agents, Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


1. The Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and the President of the Com- 
pany are ex-General Agents, understand 
the Fidelity problems in the field, are 
energetic, forceful solicitors themselves 
and are most sympathetic in co-operat- 
ing with the agents of the National 
Surety Company in securing and holding 
business. 


2. The National Surety Company is 
the Largest and Best Advertised Com- 
pany in the Fidelity, Surety and Bur- 
glary Field, which reduces the selling re- 
sistance. 


3. The various Department Heads are, 
for the most part, men who have had ex- 
perience in the field and are in sym- 
pathy with agents, in solving their Un- 
derwriting problems, which enables the 
agents to get and hold business, and op- 
erate in an intelligent way. 


4. The National Surety Company has 
created and sold more new forms of Fi- 
delity and Surety contracts. 


5. The service and co-operation re- 
ceived by Agents from the Home Office 
is most satisfactory due to the company 
being well established everywhere in the 
United States and Canada, and_ have 
agents that are thoroughly trained to 
handle business for the account of other 
agents, which means prompt exccution 
wherever and whenever a bond is re- 
quired, 


6. The Claim Department of the Na- 
tional Surety Company is under careful 
supervision, with competent adjusters lo- 
cated in convenient points all over the 
United States, which assures your clients 
of ‘efficient claim service. 


* * * * & 
If you'd like to know more ab nt Re 
tional Surety Company servic: ane 
would like to find out if we h ve a 


opening in your town, clip this ad, attach 
it to your letterhead and send to 


NATIONAL SURE ‘Y 
COMPANY 


World’s Largest Sur ty 
Company 
115 Broadway 
New York 
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Avency Questions Answered 


By Independence Indemnity 


Is necessary for an insured to notify 
the mpany that his residence will be 
~aca) for @ certain time ? 


It - not necessary to give notification 


of th. fact unless the premises are to be 
yacai_ in excess of four months, in which 
even fe company must be notified in ad- 
yanc’. and the vacancy clause of the pol- 
icy p »perly amended by endorsement by 
4 sm il additional premium. 


Do: a mercantile safe policy provide 
ye if the insured or an employe is 


cove 


force. to open the safe, or if the con- 
tents ire Stolen through the manipulation 
of the locking devices? 


The coverage provided by this form of 
policy is limited to loss sustained through 
forci)le entry into the safe by tools, ex- 
plosives, electricity, gas or other chem- 
icals, of which there must be visible 
marks at the place of entry. 

If an insured carries full coverage col- 
lision and has an accident in which the 
only damage sustained by his car is a bad- 
ly cul tire, would such damage be covered 
under the collision endorsement? 


It would not be covered, because the 
standard automobile collision endorse- 
ment is as follows: 

“The company shall not be liable for 
any loss or damage to tires due to punc- 
ture, cut, gash, blowout or other ordinary 
tire trouble, and unless loss or damage to 
any tire is caused in an accidental colli- 
sion which also causes loss or damage to 
the insured automobiles.” 

If the only damage sustained in the coi- 
lision is that inflicted upon the tire, under 
this endorsement it would not be covered. 

Do you write group accident and health 
insurance to run along with compensation 
insurance, covering nonoccupational acci- 
dents and sickness? One of our best cli- 
ents is interested. 

We do issue such policies. We have 
found that many employers want to know 
that their employes are receiving a proper 
income when disabled by nonoccupational 
accidents or sickness and in some cases, 
in addition to the nonoccupational cover- 
age, have asked for rates on occupational 
— for the difference between what 
is paid by workmen’s compensation and 
three-quarters of the average wage. 

‘It is advisable in such cases to secure 
data as to the class of business transacted 
by the client; also get some idea of the 
record of absence for the past two years; 
also if there is a constant large labor 
turnover; and last, but not least, just 
what the client wants, for his employes, 


in the way of insurance coverage. This 
class of insurance is sold on the basis 
ot a ‘lat charge for each $5 weekly in- 
demnity or on the payroll basis. 

This form of insurance is a running 
maie 19 compensation insurance and with 
comp nsation insurance gives full cover- 

» age |» twenty-four hours. 








AP POINTED GENERAL AGENT 
Les'e R. Smith of Hadley, Mass., has 
been made Massachusetts gen- 





eral: ont for the National Grange Mu- 
tual | «bility Co. of Keene, N. H., a con- 
cern sonsored by the National Grange 
“rw -h he is president. He has re- 
signe as secretary of the executive com- 
mite. of the National Grange and also 
— ie Massachusetts Department. of 
Agric ture so as to give his entire time 
toh’ new duties. 
“a NZ ASSISTANT MANAGER 

’ ( Harding, manager of the Bos- 
oe uch office of the New York In- 
I. “announces the appointment of 
p “" ‘Franz as assistant manager of the 
noe branch office in the surety de- 
og t. Recently Mr. Franz has been 
“sha ce of fidelity underwriting in the 


fice, 


Do you write the so-called fifty-fifty 
plate glass policy? 

No. We do not believe in the principle 
involved. The fundamental principle of 
insurance is that the premiums paid by 
the fortunate shall be used to help pay 
the losses of the less fortunate. With 
the fifty-fifty policy this is not so. In 
addition, plate glass insurance is peculiar- 
ly a service proposition and companies 
pride themselves on their records for 
prompt replacements. This promptness 
is one of the valuable features which are 
part of a plate glass policy. 

lf an insured must go in the market 
to negotiate his own replacements he will 
not receive the benefit of the quick serv- 
ice which is given insurance company or- 
ders, nor will he benefit by the low cost 
which insurance companies demand _be- 
cause of extensive buying. Because of the 


high price paid by the individual, the com-° 


pany must participate in a loss long be- 
fore 50% of the total manual premium 
should have been expended for replace- 
ments. This fact makes the cost of plate 
glass insurance more for every one. 

If the agent or broker orders for re- 
placement, then he must look to his in- 
sured for reimbursement. If he is un- 
successful in being reimbursed, then he 
stands liable to the glazier for the cost 
of replacement. This in itself is a very 
annoying feature. In addition, when a 
fifty-fifty policy is issued, the premium, 
of course, is one half the manual and 
consequently the agent’s commission is 
one half what it would be for a full cov- 
erage policy. 

Two plate glass policies on the fifty- 
fifty basis must be issued to acquire the 
same commission that would have been 
received for writing one full coverage 
contract. The policy is not generally ac- 
cepted with favor because we find that 
last year something over $17,000,000 of 
plate glass premiums were written by 
companies handling only the all loss con- 
tract and the total premiums for the fifty- 
fifty policy did not exceed $400,000. Sev- 
eral states have rejected the policy alto- 
gether, holding that it is discriminative. 
We believe our agents will be better off 
if they will forget the fifty-fifty compe- 
tition and go out and sell an honest-to- 
goodness all loss 100% plate glass insur- 
ance contract. 

Is it permissible to write accident poli- 
cles on a number of persons who intend 
to travel in a party on the same train or 
steamer? 

No agent should knowingly place his 
company in the position of facing a catas- 
trophe loss. In such an event, full data 
should be sent to the home office whose 
instructions should he awaited. It is safer 
to do this than to have to send a cancel- 
lation notice. 

Should an agent write persons who are 
unknown to himself for accident insur- 
ance? 

The agent plays safe in not doing so. 
The agent should not issue policies to such 
risks, but should forward the applications 
to the home office and await instructions 
as to what to do. In these days and 
times the underwriter can get a pretty 
good picture of most any risk. 

Should an agent have an applicant ex- 
amined by a medical examiner without 
an authorization from the home office? 

An agent should not do so without au- 
thority from the home office. If in his 
opinion an examination is necessary, let 
him place the facts forming that opinion 
before the home office. The expense load- 
ing in the accident premium is small and 
not sufficient to permit promiscuous or- 
dering of examinations without the com- 
pany’s authority. 

Should an agent satisfy himself of the 
physical condition of an insured before 
issuing an accident renewal certificate? 

It is advisable for the agent to constant- 





ly keep in touch with the physical and fi- 
nancial conditions of all his clients. It is 
the agent’s duty as the company’s repre- 
sentative, to keep the company informed 
of all changes of status of risks. 

The assured, Mr. Brown, had a chauf- 
feur, Jones, who was involved in a slight 
accident. Only a small amount of damage 
being sustained by either car, and an al- 
tercation followed in which the driver of 
the other car was severely beaten by 
Brown’s chauffeur. Suit was filed against 
Mr. Brown and when same was referred 
to the insurance company carrying the 
automobile liability, the carrier disclaimed 
liability on the ground that the assault 
was not an accident as contemplated by 
the insurance policy. Was the company 
right, or wrong, in this attitude? 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has recent- 
ly rendered a decision on this very point. 
In the case of Commonwealth Casualty 
Company vs. Headers, the syllabus of the 
Supreme Court’s decision by Judge Kin- 
kade is self-explanatory, and is as fol- 
lows: 

“An insurance policy which undertakes 
to indemnify the insured against loss by 
reason of judgments recovered against 
the insured by parties accidentally injured, 
either in person or property, by reason 
of the negligent operation only of motor 
vehicles belonging to and operated by the 
assured, and which further obligates the 
‘nsurer to bear the expense of defending 
such actions seeking such recoveries from 
the insured, does not require the insurer 
to defend actions for the recovery of 
damages based not on negligence connect- 
ed with the operation of the motor ve- 
hicle, but arising out of a wilful and in- 
tentional assault and battery inflicted up- 
on the party injured, plaintiff in the ac- 
tion, by the driver in the employ of the 
insured, nor does such policy obligate the 
insurer to refund to the insured’s attor- 
neys fees paid by the insured for profes- 
sional services rendered in making such 
defense.” 

Should an explosion of gas occur in the 
fire box of a boiler causing damage to the 
boiler or attachments, would the damage 
so caused be covered by a standard boiler 
policy? 

Accidents of this kind have been the 
cause of a great deal of controversy with 
agents and assureds, and to clarify the 
quest'on, reference is made to condition 
(4), subdivision (a), of the boiler policy, 
which states: 

“Explosion and/or Rupture’ — shall 
mean a sudden substantial tearing asun- 
der of the boiler, caused solely by steam 
pressure, or by the internal 
air, gas, or liquid, if the 
scribed as containing it.” 

It is therefore quite clear that explo- 
sions of gas in the fire box of a boiler 
are not covered under the policy contract. 
A recent District Court decision in Texas 
rendered judgment against an insurance 
company on an accident of this kind, but 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals set it 
aside, for reasons stated as follows: 

“The fire box and chimney were parts 
of the heating plant, but not parts of the 
boiler described in the policy. Especially 
is this true in view of the subdivision (c), 
paragraph (4) of conditions, wherein is 
stated what the word “boiler” was under- 
stood to include. The explosion having oc- 
curred in the fire box and chimney from 
gas there accumulated, the resulting dam- 
age is not protected by the policy.” 

Does a messenger and interior robbery 
policy cover payroll money? 

Yes. A messenger and interior robbery 
policy covers all money and _ securities 
owned by the insured. 

W hen delivering a burglary, robbery or 
fire insurance policy should I attempt to 
sell a forgery insurance contract? 

Our answer to this question is “yes.” 
You should use every advantatge in en- 
deavoring to close the sale of any kind 
of insurance, and while delivering policies 
it is a good time to talk about the forg- 
ery line that, ordinarily, is neglected. 

Does the physical condition of the 
premises play as important a part in the 


pressure of 
boiler is de- 


underwriting of residence burglary, theft 
and larceny insurance as in underwriting 
open stock and safe burglary coverage? 

Residence risks are all ordinarily of 
about the same type insofar as physical 
resistance to a forcible entry is concerned. 
We cannot count on any effective physical 
resistance and we must be satisfied with 
the knowledge that the doors and win- 
dows are usually locked when the prem- 
ises are left vacant. 

However, a residence theft policy cov- 
ers losses which are caused by sneak 
thieves, dishonest servants and others who 
have not made a forcible entry into the 
premises, so that really the physical risk 
is not weighed as carefully when under- 
writing a residence line as it would be 
when considering an open stock or safe 
burglary proposition. We must realize 
when covering a safe or mercantile stock 
line that we are depending almost whol- 
ly on the physical resistance of the prem- 
ises or the safe to prevent a loss. 





REFUSES COMPENSATION 





Claim of Minor Dependent of Man 
Killed at Work Denied by Industrial 
Commission of Virginia 
The Virginia industrial commission has 
refused to allow compensation to Fred 
Clark, who claimed to be a minor de- 
pendent of C. E. Clark, an older 
brother, who was killed in the course of 
employment while working for the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co. June 18, 
1924. The brother was then living with 
a woman at Elk Garden, Va., who was 
supposed to be his lawful wife. The 
company agreed to pay her compensa- 
tion and the award was made July 23, 
1924. Payments were stopped three 
months later when it developed that the 
woman was not his wife. There were 
no children. The matter then rested 
until July 26, 1928, when Fred Clark, 
who was between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age when his brother died, put 
in a claim for compensation, declaring 
that he was living with his brother at 
the time and was wholly dependent upon 
him. Meanwhile, he had obtained em- 
ployment and had married and estab- 
lished a home of his own. He was still 
a minor, however, when he filed the 

claim. 

The commission held that he was a de- 
pendent of his brother at the time of 
the latter’s death, although his father, 
J. W. Clark, a locomotive engineer for 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
who lived at Pulaski, Va. was shown 
to have been able to support him. It 
ruled, however, that his claim was 
barred by the statute of limitations and 
that he could not profit by the saving 
clause of Section 50 of the workmen’s 
compensation act. The employing com- 
pany was a self insurer. 





ALLIANCE CAS. FORMED 

The Alliance Casualty Co., the stock 
of which is owned by the Insurance 
Company of North America, was or- 
ganized this week with a fully paid cash 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000. Benjamin Rush is president 
and Charles F. Frizzell is vice-president 
and general manager. Independent 
branch offices will be established in 
Philadelphia and the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York. Howard Hager is 
head of the Philadelphia branch office. 





F. X. McGRATH RESIGNS 


The Detroit Fidelity & Surety an- 
nounces the resignation of Francis X. 
McGrath, manager of the Kansas City 


branch office. 
NO SURETY SUBROGATION 

Holding that where a county has se- 
cured repayment of a deposit of public 
moneys in a failed state bank out of 
the State Deposit Guaranty Fund the 
bondsman of the treasurer who made the 
deposit is not liable for the reimburse- 
ment of the fund, the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska last week dismissed the claim 
of the fund against the Fidelity & De- 
posit and ended the litigation. 
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Crocker On Aviation Insurance 


(Continued from Page 17) 


manner the unknown hazard which they 

vaguely feel and think they should prop- 
erly protect ¢heir policyholders against. 
Nineteen of the fifty companies ad- 
dressed consider applicants in varying 
degrees, while thirty-one will not con- 
sider an applicant who either travels by 
air as a passenger or who is identified 
with the industry. 

The nineteen companies which cover 
air travel wrote last year about seventy 
per cent. of the total new insurance 
written by these fifty leading companies 

—a large proportion, showing the rather 
wike opportunity to secure life insurance 
open to those who fly. 


Limits of Risk 


With those companies which do con- 
sider such applicants the conditions vary. 
The general limit for issue upon aviators’ 
lives appears to be $10,000, and subject 
to certain rare exceptions, licensed pi- 
lots and other persons who regularly fly 
(except stunt performers) are accepted 
upon certain stipulated forms of policies 
at varying extra premiums, up to $25 per 
thousand. Only in one or two cases does 
the extra rate go higher than that. 

The furnishing of life insurance to 
aviators under the conditions is some- 
what beset with difficulties, if the avia- 
tors or those in whose employ they flv 
are to pay their own way and not call 
on someone else to do it. The compa- 
nies that have been endeavoring to meet 
the situation have done so in a co-opera- 
tive spirit, with the intent to give reason- 
able and proper coverage at just rates 
when and as experience shows what 
these rates should be. More than this 
should not be expected. 

It is my personal opinion that with 
progress in good laws and regulations, 
good machines, strictly inspected, good 
parachutes, rigid selection and supervi- 


sion of pilots, adequate landing-places 
and proper airports, the fear of the un- 
known hazard as well as the actual and 
ascertained average of the present haz- 
ard, will be greatly diminished, and that 
there should be no difficulty then in se- 


‘curing reasonable life insurance coverage 


at more satisfactory rates for all except 
those who deliberately court the ex- 
treme hazards of unusual feats in the 
air. The casual passenger going on regu- 
lar lines in the Continental United 
States may apparently now secure all the 
insurance protection he needs. 


The question of what effect the air 
development may have upon the rail- 
roads has been raised more than once. 
It is a thing of interest to life insurance, 
as between two and one-half and three 
billion dollars of policyholders’ reserves 
are invested in railroad securities and 
equities. The probability does not seem 
to point to any material invasion of rail- 
wav revenue, except in some types of 
mail matter and in small package, long- 
distance freight requiring auick trans- 
mission. It appears incredible that any 
serious basic competition, should arise 
from air-machines to threaten the al- 
ready sufficiently ha arassed railway man- 
agers. And it is already ¢ | ‘ert that the 
railroads will probably cstablish their 
own air-lines should that beeome neces- 
sary. I do not presume to pose as alarm- 
ist or as prophet, nor yet as a partisan, 
and T refer to the point only to show 
that the conquest of the air, if it be 
conquest, interests life insurance in more 
than one aspect of its activities. 


Life insurance companies are frequent- 
ly liberal users of the air-mail, especially 
to give quick service at long distances 
for settlement of claims. Also, they use 
it for transmission of applications and 
policies, a useful saving of time and of 


value to many an estate and many a wid- 
ow, because it shortens the time be- 
tween signing up and delivery of the 
contract during which the insured may 
change his mind or something final hap- 
pen to him. 

Meanwhile, it appears foreordained 
that air-work-progress shall go on. We 
must accept the fact whether we ap- 
prove or not, that in some degree or oth- 
er all must share in its fortunes and its 
development. All over the civilized world 
the fever mounts high. More ambitious 
enterprises are momentarily being un- 
dertaken. Larger and more competent 
ships are on the way. A great ship is 
nearing completion in Germany,—several 
in England,—to traverse the Atlantic, 
Europe and Asia. Adventurous spirits 
are super-active, and great feats are the 
established order of the day. Perhaps 
none of them will ever equal Lindbergh’s 
in romantic splendor, but every single 
one of them is thrilling to think over 
or to contemplate in prospect. The re- 
cent achievement in crossing our own 
continent in nineteen hours, the journey 
from England to Australia by Hinckley 
in a small machine, are types of feats 
which under other circumstances would 
make the world gasp. It does not sim- 
ply because it exhausted its store of 
astonishment with the landing of the 
Spirit of St. Louis on the field of Le 
Bourget. Commander Byrd plans flight 
to the South Polar region, and we ad- 
mire his audacious bravery and that of 
his companions, as we do all the pioneer- 
heroes of the air; they carry our wishes 
and prayers for success and safety, but 
we have grown accustomed to such 
things and their success or failure no 
longer astonish, although they can never 
fail to interest. Nothing any more seems 
strange. What the flying machine will 
come to is yet undisclosed, but there is 
no denying the force of the suggestion 
that in time it may be destined to exert 
a profound influence on our manner of 
living, our mode of thought, and the en- 
tire scheme of human life. 





UNIQUE ADVERTISING SY? 30, 





Standard Accident Of Detroit 

Indian Smoke Signals As Sig: 
cant Figure 

The Standard Accident of Det: ¢ has 

adopted a distinctive symbol for 

all its advertising consisting of |; Ip. 

dian silhouette giving smoke © enals 


with the words “Advertising Ou [ysj- 
ness” forming the outer edge of cir- 
cle. The setting that forms th. basic 
of the unique symbol is descr. d py 
the company as follows: : 

When the redman reigned, sn sig- 
nals spiralling skyward called jighty 
braves to war—warned scouting artis 


—summoned wandering tribes: -n to 
council, Where the voice could «+ car- 
ry, this artificial means of ex) :ession 
was readily interpreted. It savid the 
swift Indian runners a long jour: 


Saat : ", and 
—it did the job. 





BRICKELL MADE MANAGER 


Clyde J. Brickell was recently appoint- 
ed manager of the casualty department 
of Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith, 
Inc., borough agent of the Eagle In- 
demnity. Mr. Brickell has been a fami- 
liar figure in the insurance business for 
a number of years. He started his in- 
surance career in the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity in 
1915. Eight years later he joined the 
metropolitan office of the Standard Ac- 
cident where he later became assistant 
manager of its casualty underwriting de- 
partment. He resigned in 1926, joining 
the city department of the Metropolitan 
Casualty. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 


The election of Harvey B. Harrison, 
proprietor of a general local agency at 
Buffalo, as president of the Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital, a leading philanthropic 
enterprise in that city, has just been an- 
nounced, 
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